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Not since Suez has there been such a 
/ peteaching discussion in this country 
;;90ut the morality of using armed force 
iti 4 particular conflict. As at Suez, the 
Vision of opinion is determined to a 
Cat extent by people's attitudes to- 
ards the “enemy”: those who were 
palnst force then had some favourable 
iin disposition towards Egyptian national- 
wt, just as many of those who are 
peinst it now are emotionally in sym- 

‘thy with the Rhodesian whites. 
hy, but not all. For while it is true 
lay the “kith and kin” argument has 
meres a lot of people, this is no argu- 
ty \t for using force simply in order 
bo lemonstrate that we are impartial 
to pen black and white, as ready now 
Ihage white as we have been in the 
ire to kill black, A good many people 
tan eae hoping that the Smith regime 
© Overcome without resort to arms. 


cg his did happen, this could be a de- 
ry rm. Point in world history; it could 
0 rage nations to be more ready to 
watdon the use of arms. If it fails, and 
tom does break out in Rhodesia, the out- 
Whit, will be disastrous, not because 
the ® people Will be killed, but because 
tones would in all probability spread 
Doo ehout southern Africa, and quite 
~!bly turn into a world war. Mr Wil- 
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son's hesitation on this issue is quite 
understandable, although his discredit- 
able behaviour over the BP oil tanker 
will no doubt obscure this point. 

There are in fact two dilemmas. One is 
the risk involved in any use of force. 
The other is the question of whether 
the risk could be lessened by the use of 
British troops, rather than United Na- 
tions or African troops. In calling for a 
British force to guard the Kariba dam, 
President Kaunda of Zambia has leant 
heavily on the argument that the dangers 
of a racial or ideological war in Africa 
would be much greater if UN or African 
troops were sent in; and it is worth 
noting that Kaunda has shown a much 
greater appreciation of the dangers fac- 
ing Africa than have the bulk of other 
independent African leaders, 

President Kaunda’s argument, if correct, 
is a blow to traditional liberal hopes for 
the United Nations. Over Suez, the call 
of the demonstrators was “law not 
war,” and Britain was strongly con- 
demned for taking unilateral action in 
defence of the United Nations. It is still 
a left-wing demand that Britain should 
pay greater respect to the UN, and hand 
over to it more of her problems; this 
idea is to be found clearly stated in 
a new CND pamphlet on the United 
Nations by Richard Gott. 


The Home Secretary 
and Bert Bensen 


Act Bensen, the American formerly 
ive in the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 


ny - ; P 
fa tAment, who is now a prohibited im- 


hag tant here and lives in West Germany, 
ily pecen refused permission to return 
Mi tain over Christmas. 
nda ensen was served with a deportation 
ithe, ' in 1964, under the last govern: 
Item his case attracted a good deal of 
(tap tion when he went into hiding, de- 
lint that he would stay underground 
hone after the general election, in the 
Vou) that a Labour Home Secretary 
hana’ rescind the order. This did not 
ta Pen, and Bert Bensen left Britain 
tone penis year without waiting for the 
le, tation order to be enforced, 
ContY Brooke, Home Secretary under the 
hence’ Valives, stated in 1964 that Mr 
Fw apen's deportation was on grounds of 
Han cutity no detailed information 
fl Ayaiit the charges against him was made 
dure able, and no amount of public pres- 
n rere able to change this ruling, 
th using Mr Bensen’s request to re- 
Soy, ' Britain for Christmas Sir Frank 


- 3h— ce has simply stated: “{f am not 
haqated to. alter ‘the previous decision 
n° by the previous Home Secretary.” 
} Nove House of Commons dehate ‘on 
ps Mber 23, he was pressed by two 

Bi Eric Lubbock and Stanley Orme, 

Ye a more satisfactory explanation 


of his decision, but did not do so. But 
he went on to make this extraordinary 
Statement : 
“It really is quite unrealistic to think 
that decisions are arbitrary and not 
open to challenge. I can be challenged, 
and ought to be challenged, day in and 
day out by hon. Members from their 
places in this House.” 
Brave words: but what happens when 
an hon, Member does challenge the 
Home Secretary? “It would not be in 
the public interest... I have nothing 
to add... This is not an appropriate 
place..." The Home Secretary's con- 
duct this year has often been inexplica- 
bie; there is no need to add to his dis- 
grace with this kind of humbug, 
At no stage has Mr Bensen. been given 
the right to a public hearing of the reas- 
ons why he should not remain in this 
eountry, He energetically denies that 
there is any security reason why he 
should be considered undesirable, Never. 
theless, in applying for permission to re. 
turn for Christmas, he offered to give 
any tndertaking to the Home Office; but 
his application was refused, even on 
these terms. This is a quite intolerable 
state of affairs, which reinforces the 
case for a complete overhaul of the laws 
relating ta immigration and the treat- 
mentof aliens: a 


This is a perfectly sane and respectable 
idea; the problem lies in the present 
nature of the UN, and in the attitudes 
held towards it in various countries, 
With the exclusion of China and other 
countries, the UN is not a properly re- 
presentative organisation, and it is hard- 
ly a united organisation, Nor is it uni- 
versally recognised as an impartial or 
ganisation. Several of its enterprises - 
notably the Congo force - have convinced 
the Communist powers and many inde- 
pendent countries that the UN leans 
excessively to the West; at the same 
time, the South Africans, many white 
Rhodesians and their sympathisers in 
the colonising countries like Britain 
think of the UN ag a tool of Communist 
and black nationalist adventurism. 
There would thus be the greatest difi- 
culty in getting a UN force set up and 
operating, and it would have to face the 
same kinds of pressures which were 
brought to bear on the Congo force. 
Even if no great power troops were 
committed to the foree, the cold war 
would be at work behind the scenes, 


This is not to say that a UN force is 
inevitably doomed to disaster; but it is 
asking a great deal to expect the UN 
to retrieve a situation in which great 
power and ideological interests are in- 
volved ~ particularly since Britain has 
up to now strenuously denied the UN 
any right to be involved at all, 

The dangers in an African force are ab- 
viously far greater, and the threats which 
have come from the Addis Ababa meet- 
ing of the Organisation of African States 
are not helpful, except that they help to 
counter right-wing. pressure on Wilson at 
home, 

Are the risks involved in committing a 
UN or African force, then, so much 
greater than those involved with 4 Brit- 
ish force? They are greater, certainly; 
but when the overall risk of using any 
kind of forea is so great, it is this that 
should be the main coneern, 

At this point, we have to ask: “Is there 
a pacifist solution?” - and we have to 
answer; “no.” That is to say, there 
is only a theoretical answer, that Smith 
could perhaps be brought down by nan- 
violent means. This is not a practical 
answer as jong as there is no party in 
the dispute which is ready and able to 
exercise non-violent power; and at pres- 
ent there is not. 

Hence Wilson's dilemma. He can impose 
sanctions, in the hope af diverting Rho- 
desian joyalties fram the Smith regime: 
but he can exercise no power to support 
people who do oppose Smith, except 
the power of armed force, As long as he 
is unwilling to send in troops, the Rho- 
desian opposition has to stand on its 
own; if he dasa send in troops, there is 
nO fiarantea that they can preserve the 
Safety of Smith's apponenta, ar af any 
one else in Rhodesia, = 9 


if this is Wilson's dilemma, it is alse 
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ours. We can recommend nothing except 
non-violent resistance, which from the 
comfortable distance of London is easier 
to recommend than to carry out, We can 
recognise that, within the limits of his 
own concepts, Wilson may at some stage 
see no alternative to sending in tropps; 
and there will be nothing we can de 
about that. All we can do is hope that 
it will not come to that, point owt the 
dilemma which ¢an arise when armed 
force is the only kind of power Jeft 
available to a government or movement, 
and warn of the future dangers to come 
unless an unarmed power is created as 
an alternative, 


AN OPEN 
LETTER 

TO HAROLD 
WILSON 


Dear Mr Wilson, 


When the Labour Party rally at 
Wembley was plinned last year 1 
was approached, as a playwright 
of some reputation, and asked to 
write an Introductary oration fer 
vou. This © did. it was read by 
Hise Vanessa Redgrave at the rally, 
and like many other artists in- 
volved Fowas glad that the Labour 
Party had turned to us for. ap 
port. 


Unfortunately, it looks as though 
the Labour Party also knows whea 
to turn away, Some weeks aga I 
attended a Sunday demonstratisa 
concerning Vietnam at 10 Down: 
ing Street. J handed in at Ne. 1) 
a letter addressed to you, expresa- 
ing anxiety about your sayvern: 
ment’s undiscriminating support of — 
US actlons in Vietnam, I received 
a letter, presumabiy from yovr 
secretary, in which the writer - 
thanked me on yout behalf for my 
own letter. That was all. i 


The inference is obvious, When 1 
am useful - 7 am used. When F ask 
awkward questions «2 am ignored... 
Yo anyane with the slighest degree — 
of political pophisiicatian, this ia 
a familiar state of aff. ira. One 
Rrows mere and more cynical in re. 
sponse to the eyniciam af these fh 
power. | shall gay ne more i you - 
ahout Vieingm - what is the polut, 
if there ie ta be no reply, 

Nor shall Y write any more ore 
tions, a 


Yours sincerely, 
David Mercer, 
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Rich in rhymes 


The excellent Ameriean journal, 1. F. 
Btone's Weekly, presented us with a 
bee the other day. A reader, renewing 
her subscription, wrote: 


“Keep your dlamionds, cashmeres, 
furs, 
“And Cadlilaca marked ‘his’ and 
‘hers,’ 


“ Just glye me for my very own, 
“ Another year of I. F. Stone.” 


Now I am not intending to break into 
verse by way of appealing for your sup- 
ort for Peace News (although it Is 
empting to discover that the word 
“news” Is so rich In rhymes). But if 
anyone cares to accompany his subscrip- 
tion renewal with some liltle ode, it 
won't be any the worse thought of for 
that - and that goes for donations to the 
fighting fund as well, 


if you’re not of 9 poetical turn of mind, 
be relieved: we'll take your money in 
prose as well, lust as ft comes, as long 
ae i's Jagal tender. 


ROD PRINCE 
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2240 
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to Peace News Ltd to Martyn Turner, 
% Caiadonian Road London Ni 
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WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. 
workers always needed at Peace News oilice 
10 am to 6 pm especially Wednesda (to $ 
pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
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West Germany. 
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SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
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issue. 
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THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
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WORKERS’ CONTROL. Special supplement to 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader" this wake 12 pages 
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working at WRI Enfield. Reasonable cost and 
poy to Enfield essential. Ring Zucht, 
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As thie la a free service we reserve the right ts 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than drat 
post Munday (Vriday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
tialure of event, speateors, erganisers (and 
fecrelary’s address). 


Yo publicise full details, 
Gispiayed advertivement. 


beck a classidad or 


Hemember ta erdar cepies of Peace Newe for 
your advertised meeting. Sale ar Return From: 
Circulaiies Dept., § Calsdentam Rd, WN.) 


10 December, Friday 


WULL. 7.45 pm. Hevin House, Farmery Hall, 
George St, “End the War in Vietnam '' meet- 
ing. Speakers: Konni Zilllacus MP, Rev W. 
Sargent. CND and Peace in Vietnam Cttee, 


MANCHESTER, 8 pm, All Saints Repistry Office. 
Discussion forum: *‘ The Trade Unions and the 
eace movement."’ Speaker: John Forrester, 
IND, 


11 December, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. Town Hall. Jazz Extra: 
Mike Daniels Big Band, Delta Jazzmen, Diz 
Disley, Munstermen folk group, Tulane Brass 
Band, and Zenith Hot Stompers. CND. 


BRIGHTON 2 pm_ Friends Meeting 
Ship St. CND Jumble sale and bazaar, 


House, 
EXETER. 3 pm. Princesshay. Open air meeting. 
YCND. 


EXMOUTH. 10.30 am, London House, New St. 
Christmas coffee morning and bring and buy 
sale, CND. 


HAHPENDEN. # pm. Plumbers Loft. Folk con- 
cert with Tony McCarthy, Mick Softly, Eileen 
and Roger, Mac and Maddie and others. CND. 


HATFIELD. 3 pm. Market Place. YCND mass 
questionnaire. 


LONDON W.C.1. 2.15 pm. Engineering Lecture 
Theatre, University College, Gower St. Walf-day 
&ymposlum for young scientists on the ‘' Biolo- 
gy of Co-operation.” ICY, 


12 December, Sunday 


EWELL, 3 pm, 94 Park Avenue East. Dorothy 
th de slides of Iceland, and area bustness, 


LONDON N.W.5S. 3.45 pm, Kentish Town tube 
atn. Public meeting calling for progress report 
on King Hitt Hostel, followed by march to 12 
Grove Terrace, N.W.3, home of Minister of 
Health, Kenneth Robinson. 


LONDON S.W.1. 2-3 pm. Downing St. Vietnam 
appeal to the Prime Minister. 
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Records for Christmas 


8end a stamped addressed envelope for 
Housmans’ new Jist of folk records 


Joan Baez, 
Sainte-Marie, 
Redgrave ete 


5 Caledonian Road, London N_1. 


Woody Guthrie, 
Jan Campbell, 


Buffy 
Vanessa 


é' renounce wer and i wil naver § 
suppert or sanction another 7” 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endatsigh Street WC1 


LONDON W.1, 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 


Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Swami 
ero nkiane pee: The Vedantic Way of Life. 
LONDON W.1. 7.30 pm. ICA, 17 Dover St. 


Lyres teli the truth: towards a new tradition 
of popular songs. Pete Brown, Mike Horowitz, 
Reginald Massey (India), Brian Patten and 
Adrian Mitchell. Members and students 3s 6d, 
others 5s Institute of Contemporary Aris, New 
Departures 


13 December, Monday 


LONDON E,8. 8 pm. Holy Trinity Institute, 
Heechwood Hoad, Dalston, ‘' Houses or H- 
ino - talk by Councillor Elts Hillman. 


LONDON 8.W.L. 7 pm. Church House, Westmin- 
ster. Diana Collins reports on her visit to 
South Africa, Adm Is 6d from Christian Action, 
2 Amen Court, London E,C.4, (CITy 6869). 


LONDON 8.W.3. 7.30 pm. 93 Oakley St. Dr 
Rachel Pinney: the application of creative Jis- 
tening to the home. 


13-24 December, Mon-Fri 


LONDON W.C,2, 11 am to 7 pm. Better Books, 
Charing Cross Road. Bop Paintings and Col- 
pace: 1963-65. Michael Horovitz. ew Depar- 
ures. 


14 December, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 pm, Empress Hotel, Tyrrel 
8t. Harry Fomison (Sheffield) reports from the 
Helsinki Peace Conference. CND. 


16 December, Thursday 


LONDON E.1l. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
puaht Road. ‘‘Gne youth's view of pacifism." 


17 December, Friday 


LONDON N.W.1. 7 pm. Room 11, Friends House, 
Dea renumas Open Foruni on Rhodesta, PPU 


MANCHESTER. & pm. International Club, 


George St. Meeting to discuss the right of 
free speech in Manchester. CND. 


19 December, Sunday 


LONDON 8.W.1. 2 - 3 pm. Downing St. Vietn 
appeal to the Prime Minister, ; a 


23 December, Thursday 


LONDON £.11, # pm, Friends Meetin i 
Bush Hoad, PPU Christmas party. oie 


24-26 December, Fri-Sun 


LEEDS. City Square. YCND Christmas vigil and 
fast, All welcome, accommodation supplied 
Enquiries: 6 Hollyshaw Grove, Leeds 15, 64-5311. 
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Special rates for groups and orgal" 
tions 


HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, | 


London N.1. " 
THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm, Sunday 12 December 


Weigh House Church Hall 
Binney St (opp Selfridges) 


Swami Avyaktananda: “The vedantt 
Social Order” s 
pe EE tec aR 


You still have time 
to send for 


PEACE NEWS 
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| 
Every order makes an urgently | 
needed contribution to our funds | 


Sample Set 106 Gd post i 
24 assorted new designs 
3s post f 
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Bargain Pack Offer 

102 assorted designs from 3d to 35 
each 


ry 
or see our display of Christmas gifl#” 
5 Caledonian Htoad, London N.1. y 


Encourage your friends to 


turn towards 
peace in 1966 


with a Christmas gift 
subscription to Peace News 
8 weeks post free for 5s 


ra 
Your greetings enclosed with tne f ' 
copy 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
Five gift subscriptions for £1 


Send names and addresses to | 
Peace News subscription department | 


5 Caledonian Road, London N,1 


Action for the homeless 


The King Hill Mostel for homeless families run by the Kent Counl¥ 
Council at West Malling near Maidstone has been described by Et 
Lubbock MP as a “ concentration camp”. 


After year of Labour in power the homeless can still be evicted 
the streets from local government premises in mid-winter. 


ont 


Families ca® 


be broken up by bureaucratic decree and husbands sent to prison 
wanting to be with their wives in their hour of greatest need. 


This is a public scandal. It is a denial of every principle of social 
justice and numanity which the Labour leaders like to talk about. 


Mr Kenneth Robinson, Minister of Health, has the ultimate respons 


bility for such places. 


Mr Robinson has promised to do everything he can, but sympathy " 
} on you and your friends to join ys next Sunday 
on succeeding Sundays outside the Robinsons’ house for a ‘ progres 


not enough. We ca 


Ne can’t pass the buck to anyone else. 


a! 
give 


report.” We won't be fobbed off with promises and double talk. 
Meet Sunday 12 December 2.45 pm Kentish Town Tube Statlo" 
Joe Gibhons (Residents Committee, King HH Hostel, Weat Malling, Ke) 


dint Nadford (Socialist Action, 5 Clock House Road, Beckenham, Kent) —. 
Andy Anderson (Kent Solidarity Group, 40 Tudor Clase, Dartford, Ken) 
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Plough My Own Furrow, the story of 
Lord Allen of Hlurtwood as_ told 
through his writings and correspon- 
pause by Martin Gilbert (Longmans, 
Qs). 


Lord Allen of {fhurtwood is the name 
Which Clifford Allen took in the 1930s, 
When he was a freelance statesman, 
Unsuccessful architect of non-political 
Politics, and advocate of friendship with 
Germany. As Clifford Allen, he was the 
First World War organiser of the No 
Conscription Fellowship and a leader 
in the 1920s of the Independent Labour 
arty. Spanning both periods was his 


| Proclaimed belief in socialism and his ad- 
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Mration for Ramsay MacDonald. 


Allen was reviled for his actions after 
1931 as much as he had been worshipped 
efore. In an article entitled “ Angel or 
traitor?” which appeared in Peace News 
ast year (May 22), Fenner Brockway 
Wrote a very sympathetic account of 
Allen's career, which recognised his 
failings and mistakes, but refused to 
Condemn him as a person. 


This article by Fenner Brockway was a 
tesponse to Arthur Marwick’s biography 
of Clifford Allen, which was published 
4st year. Now this further book of 
Allen’s writings has come out, edited 


| 4nd introduced by Martin Gilbert. I must 
| COnfess instantly that I have had the 


00k for four months without writing 


_ this review; and apart from my simple 


‘ailure to get down to work on it, there 
4re two reasons for this. 


One is that the book is often very de- 
Pressing. The problems Allen faced as 
4 left-wing activist and publicist are in 
Many ways exactly those we face today 


| * Setting an audience, finding enough 


Money to keep the organisation or news- 
Paper going, coping with different points 
view - and you get a feeling from 
‘Ne account in this book that we have not 
Advanced at all since the 1920s. What is 
More, the amount of quarrelling and 


| 'ntolerance revealed by the book is ap- 


falling; it is saddening to think of Allen, 
€ so many others, devoting so much 
Netgy to tasks which often proved 
thule fruitless - the more saddening in 
‘ae he was a man whose health had 
Fee broken YY imprisonment during the 
ince World War. A movement for jus- 
alle and freedom and peace should not 
Pe ee to slavedrive people to this 


™,. 

“hig helped to make it difficult to sort 
‘ and weigh up the mass of material in 
ioe hook; and this was my second reason 
I T delay . that after reading the book, 
Aye felt that I knew too little about 
Arti} The assemblage of his speeches, 
linn o and correspondence is fascina- 
nest but there are large gaps; and the 
Dee striking omission concerns the 

10d between 1925 and 1931, 


This is hardly the fault of Mr Gilbert 
cha Pears that after Allen resigned the 
armanship of the ILP in 1925, he 


| yeabpeared from politics for several 


vects, to return only in th isis 
’ y in the great crisis 
tie el. But it is tantalising not to know 
trans Ctailed processes of thought which 
the Sformed him from a left socialist in 
nati early twenties to a supporter of 
Theewal government in 1931, 

hig © ate of course some clues; from 
Carlier writings, it 


An. © appears that 
pani’s attitudes were not basically 
as Ieal ones, and that he did not suffi. 


Adam Roberts 


a 
read-in 
letnam: No 1 in the Read-In Series 
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a 
; thPite the vast amount of literature on 


they sthiect, ignorance about Vietnam 
thas'M1s. On the right, the idea persists 
all would have been well in South 


From Ramsay MacDonald 
to Clifford Allen 


Rod Prince 


A 
pacitist’s 
orogress 


ciently appreciate that political prob- 
lems were ones which affected people. 


This is a curious conclusion ta reach 
about someone who is described by all 
who knew him as exceptionally kind, 
gentle, and even saintly; but 1] suspect 
that his saintliness was that of a man 
who looked down on others from a great 
height. His attitude was intellectual, or 
as Fenner Brockway put it, surgical: 
“The body politic is diseased, socialism 
is the necessary treatment, proceed with 
jt.” His writings are full of phrases which 
betray this attitude of mind: "a pro- 
perly ordered map” (to describe the 
desired state of affairs after the war), 
“simple Joyal people,” “all intelligent 
men and women.” After 1931 there are 
many references to “ sleadying the ship” 
and the like, 


The attitude that political problems 
could be sorted out by al) intelligent 
men, or all men of goodwill, on a hasis 
of science and reason, left little room 
for anything as deeply felt and emotion- 
al as class loyalty, Thus it was impossible 
for Allen to understand jin 1831) why 
people In the Labour movement found 
it impossible to collaborate with Conser- 
vatives, and why they regarded him and 
MacDonahl as traitors. When, later in 
the year, MacDonald asked him to be- 
came a peer, he was quite unprepared 
for the accusation that this was payment 
for services received. 


H.N. Braijsford wrote to Allen in 1034: 
“You now repudiate the class struggle, 
ignore the dynamic structure of society, 
and fall back on a flat 18th century in- 
tellectualism.” This is harsh criticism; 


Vietnam but for the incursions of guer- 
rillas from the North; and many on the 
left seem attached to the notion that the 
National Liberation Front is a genuinely 
popular and democratic movement, little 
attention being paid to the evidence that 
the NL¥ follows the traditional Commu- 
nist “front” pattern. 


This Read-In 1s very useful because it 
contajns a selection of statements on 
Vietnam fram a wide variety of sources 
and viewpoints. Compared with some 
other writing on Vietnam it is refreshing 
in that it avolds degmatic slogans and 
the concealment of awkward facts, and 
encourages the reader to think for him- 
self, The ReacdIn is usetully subdivided 
under different subject-headings; it con- 
tains much previously untranslated 
French material; it was produced very 
quickly; and it is cheap for Its size 
(221 pages). Tt is largely Justified in jts 
claim that it provides “the evidence in 
fuller and more coherent form than 
newspapers, magazines or television can 
hope to da.” 


Nevurtheless, whether regarded as an 
introductory work for readers new to 
the subject, or ag a work af reference, 
the Readin has serious faults - faults 
whieh suggest that its compilers were 
not In complete command of all aspects 
of their subjects. The very complexities 
of the Vietnam problem with whieh they 
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bot what else can explain his attitude 
towards Germany as war approached? On 
these terms, it is understandable that 
Alien could have thought that Britain 
and Germany vould be brought together, 
in the cali light of reason; and although 
he was certainly not indifferent to the 
fate of political prisoners under the 
Nazis, he insisted on treating with the 
Nazis as if they were reasonable liberal 
Inen, who were making some inexplicable 
mistakes, 


Allen's tragedy at this time was to be a 
man of reason wha could not recognise 
that the world was insane; and his kind 
of pacifism could offer no alternative 
to war - except Munich, The concept of 
non-vialent power was quite unknown 
to him. In this, he was one of many; 
and he can not he too harshly blamed 
for it; if was even a forgivable thouzh 
horrifying error to say in 1035 of Iit- 


“Fis sincerity is tremendous ., : 


ler: 
TIT am convinced hoa genuinely desires 
ye@ace.’ But when Allen had hingeit 
cen in prison and suffered the brutally 
of regimented life, how could he bring 
himself ta make this comment on the 
1936 Nurembery rally: 


“Thad a goad crossing and even be 
fore [ had time to unpack £ was taken 
to see a most impressive parade in a 
Rreat stadium of £00,000 lahour service 
men, who after a march past were 
spoken to by the Chaneellar. One of 
the most marvellous sights [ have ever 
soen." 
God forbid that we should all he per 
fectly consistent human beings, wha 
never get themselves caught in a cone 
tradiction; but Clifford Alen waa pos- 
fessed of a preater number and ree 
of contradictions than any man can be 
reasonably expected ta bear. 


had to grapple makes it all the more im- 
portant that anything written on the 
subject is clear and factually accurate. 


The mat¢rial on the Buddhist movement 
is particularly shaky. It is curious to dis- 
cuss Buddhism under the section head- 
Ing “ Politics in Saigon,” when, aa is evi- 
dent from the text, much of the support 
for the Buddhists comes from outside 
the capital; a statement in an editorial 
note that President Diem “ during in- 
creasing unrest, particularly from the 
Buddhists, survived attempted caups in 
1960 and 1882" is simply wrong: there 
was no seriaus Busidhist unrest until May 
1963. Another passage, by way of con- 
trast, contains an apparent mistranslation 
of an article in Le Monde by Jean 
Lacouture which sugpests that up te 
May 1964 ° Vietnamexa Biddism Jed a 
very eae existence,” thia placing the 
date of Buddhist Involvement in polities 
& year inter Uhan it in fact was. 


An editarial nate syggests that the Kud- 
hists latterly supported “a cease-tire and 
negotiations,” though in faet the main 
Huddhist leaders have — throughout 
avaidgd cammiting themselves ta any 
auch proposais. An account of the contra 
of events in South Vietnamese politica 
in the dast few years montiany many 
events connected with the Buddhist! re 
sistance againat Diem, but fails to let 
ane of the most crucial - the raida on the 


pagodas on 2021 August, 104, whick 
resulted in widespread condemnatian 
of the regime and a large number of 
resignations, 

On p.125, in the middle of 8 discussion of 
the National Liboration Front, there is 
a picture showing 4 Buddhist monk and 
eaptioned “Thich Thlen Lien.’ We are 
not fold anything else about him in the 
caption or in the text. [ ant puzzled. 


The very brief reference to tha political 
involvement of South Vietnamese sti 
dents says thal they “first entergetl a3 
political agitators in the gummer af 
1965." In fact they were active in at 
ganising demonstrations ja Hus in dune 
1965, in Saigon in August 185 (when 
over 1,000 were arrested), and in Saigon 
again in 1084. 


On many quesilons the Readda fails to 
provide the kind of facts whieh are use- 
ful inca work of this type, Although: the 
use of aasassination by the Viet Cung 
ia Gigcuseed, no figures or dates are 
given, though (hese are availatla in many 
of the saurres cited - far exainpie ie 
Kalla Che. Twa Vietnama which seuss 
that “perhaps as many as 13,000 eppal 

ofiicials have been billed in Bouth Viek 
ram,” in the disctission, of) the lend. > 
Fofoyi programme in North Vietnam, 
The fullest i 


continued on page @ 


atary of these avania, Hoang 
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EDITORIALS 


Creating a black market 


in drugs 


The main problem tackled by the Brain 
committee on drug addiction in Britain 
in its recent report is the increase in 
addiction to heroin, particularly among 
the young. ‘This increase, claims the re- 
port, is due not to an organised black 
market, or the forging or altering of 
preseriptions, but to the activities of six 
doctors wha have preseribed excessively 
for addicts. New drug users are able to 
obtain their drugs from registered ad- 
dicts becattse the addicts have more pills 
than they can use themselves, 

The Brain committee's proposed solu- 

tion to this problem falls into three 

main parts: 

1. All addicts should be notified to a 
central authority “and this authority 
should keep an up-to-date list of such 
addicts with relevant particulars.” 
This should be done because ‘ addic- 
tion is after all a socially infectious 
condition and its notification may offer 
a means for epidemiological assess- 
ment and control.” 

2, Specialised institutions for the treat- 
ment of addiction should be set up as 
soon as possible, at least in the Lon- 
don area, The staff of these institu- 
tions should have the power to com- 
pulsorily detain patients during treat- 
ment for addiction. To avoid a relapse, 
some patients “may have to remain 
indefinitely under the care of treat- 
ment centres" even after they have 
piven up taking heroin. 

3. The supply of heroin and cocaine to 
addicts should be restricted to doctors 
on the staff of the treatment centres. 


Bad words, 
foul deeds 


The trial of David Cunliffe, publisher of 
the Golden Convolvulus anthology which 
wus seized by the police, ended in Black- 
burn last week, Mr Cunliffe was found 
not guilty of publishing an obscene arti- 
cle for gain, but guilty of sending an 
indecent packet through the post. On 
this charge he was fined £50. 

The defence has described the verdict 
as a victory, but in fact it is hard to tell 
what the verdict represents. It seems 
thal the court recognised the non-proft- 
making nature of Mr Cuntiffe’s_publish- 
ing activities (the Assistant Recorder 
ruled that “ publication for gain” meant 
monetary gain), but that the jury never- 
theless regarded the book as indecent. 
So far, there are confusing reports about 
the role of “expert witnesses" In the 
ey some were accepted, some ruled 
out. 

A commentator on Granada TV said 
that the trial was the nearest Blackburn 
has ever been to having a university. 
This is something to be said for it; but 
there is still little to be said for the 
use of the criminal law as an instrument 
of censorship, even when it contains 
“safeguards ' about Jiterary merit. But 
a country probably gets the Jaw it de- 
serves; and if we are disposed to wonder 
what this country deserves, it is instruc- 
tlve to compare the public outery over 
Kenneth Tynan's jJanguage with the rela- 
tive calm which has met the far more 
important matter of the BBC’s suppres- 
sion of The War Game. Our ability to 
worry about “ bad" words, while tolera- 
We infamous deeds is quite remark- 
ahle, 


Danger 
in Malawi 


Dr Banda’s youth movement, the Malawi 
Young Pioneers, is to be put above the 
Jaw. Vegislation reported on Tuesday 
makes the Pioneers immune from arrest 
by the police, who are in turn forbidden 
to release any person arrested by the 
Pioneers. : 

The dangers of putting a political move- 
ment into this kind of privileged position 
need no pointing out; it is another step 
on Malaw)'s road to dictatorship, and it is 
atrongly to be condemned. 


{t would be the duty of the doctors at 
the centres “to determine a course of 
treatment and, if thought necessary, to 
provide the addict with drugs.” 
The main fault in these proposals is 
that most addicts are unlikely to co- 
operate with them. No-one, after all, 
would be keen to put himself in a posi- 
tion where he might be forced to go 
through the pain of withdrawal from 
addiction, then perhaps forced to remain 
in a rehabilitation centre perhaps for 
the rest of his life so as to avoid revert- 
ing to the drug habit. Some people 
might actually prefer addiction, as no 
doubt many addicts will. They will 
shun the treatment centres and a heroin 
black market will grow up to cater for 
their needs, 


The Brain report recommendations ex- 
tract one basic freedom from the laws 
relating to drug addicts: the freedom of 
the addict to continue taking drugs with- 
out being forced to undergo treatment. 
In so doing, the report could profoundly 
alter the drug situation in this country - 
for the worse. 


How did the committee arrive at such 
short-sighted proposals? In one revealing 
paragraph of the report, it is shown that 
the “if you don’t come to our treatment 
centres, you won't get any drugs” atti- 
tude is not regarded as a way of making 
treatment compulsory. Also, much is 
given away about the Brain committee's 
attitude to drug addicts: 


“In formulating these proposals we 
are mindful of the obstinacy of some 
addicts and the likelihood that some of 
them will not attend a treatment cen- 
tre. Since compulsory treatment seems 
to meet with little success, there is 
little that can be done for these peo- 
ple beyond restricting the possibility 
of illicit supplies.” 


The Brain committee regards the addict 
as someone who must he “done for.” 
Although he is not to be regarded as a 
criminal, it is stressed, the addict’s con- 
dition is to be regarded as ‘‘an expres- 
sion of a mental disorder ” - and a social- 
ly contagious one at that. In fact, under 
the Brain conimittee’s eye, the addict’s 
position in society is subtly changed 
from someone who is sick and in need of 
help, to someone who is sick and must 
be cured because he is dangerous. He is 
dangerous because he might spread his 
drugs around. Yet he might spread his 
drugs around, remember, because siz 
doctors have over-prescribed his drugs in 
the first place, It must surely be rela- 
tively easy to prevent six doctors over- 
prescribing a dangerous drug. Why then 
the complicated treatment centres and 
the hunting down of the addict? 


It seems from this report that the Brain 
conimittee suffers from the same taboo 
vision of drug addicts that is projected 
in Hollywood films. Tao be blunt, the 
committee as a whole does not have 
enough knowledge of the problem. Writ- 
ing in New Society (December 2), novel- 
ist Alexander Trocchi, who has never 
made any secret of the fact that he is 
addicted to heroin, reports: 


“Two physicians (who shall be name- 
less), invited to give testimony before 
the Brain committee, were doing so 
when one member of this Interdepart- 
mental Committee Interrupted them 
with roughly this reaction. ‘My God 
(QO Goodness)!’ said he, ‘You don’t 
mean to say some of these people 
(addicts) actually inject the = stuff 
(heroin) into the vein?” 


Mr ‘rocchi’s anecdote will probably 
never be proved either way, although 
it is difficult to imagine him telling such 
a story if he did not know it to be 
true. Some aspects of the report itself, 
however, indicate that the Brain com- 
mittee is far from coming to grips with 
the nature and extent of the drug addic- 
tion problem. 


Admittedly, the committee consciously 
made its own straitjacket: ‘“‘ We inter- 
preted our terms of reference as mean- 
ing that we were not being invited to 
survey the subject of drug addiction as 
a whole, but rather to pay attention to 
the part played by medical practitioners 
in the supply of these drugs.” But it is 
difficult to see how the report could 
ever have been campiled without going 
beyond the restricting terms of refer- 
ence given above. What does seem pro- 
bable is that the limited terms of refer- 
ence have led to false conclusions, and to 
the misguided treatment centres. 


By being so limited in scope, the statis- 
tics given in the report, for example, 
conceal much and possibly mislead. In 
the figures given for the increase in 
addiction in this country, no mention 
is made of the number of American ad- 
dicts who have come to this country 
hecause of its enlightened laws on drugs 
and the fact that Britain is the only 
country in the world which can claim 
to cure addiction. 


More important, no comparison is made 
between the number of drug addicts in 
this country, where the laws are reas- 
onably permissive, and the numbers in, 
say, New York, where heroin is illegal. 
Yet such a comparison was extremely 
relevant to the Brain committee’s in- 
quiry and might have helped avoid the 
errors of the “treatment centre” pro- 
posal. For the high figures of addiction 
in America point clearly to one fact: you 
cannot get rid of heroin addiction simply 
hy attacking it. 


The hard truth is that, for whatever 
reason, however deeply rooted in our 
social mores, people take heroin seem- 
ingly without regard for its dangers 
or the restrictions of any laws society 
Passes against it. And other people - 
such as the Mafia - are more than willing 
to supply the demand and enlarge it. 
Al] we can hope to do with the problem 
of heroin addiction at the moment is 
try to come to terms with it and keep it 
under reasonable control. This the Brit- 
ish laws have been successful in doing. 
They are the only laws which have heen 
successful. It would be a tragedy if the 
Brain committee managed to change 
them because of the errors of six doc- 
tors. 


PERMANENT WAR? 


The prospect in Vietnam becomes con- 
stantly more horrifying. With the con- 
tinued buildup of American and North 
Vietnamese troops, any chance of an 
end to the war - cither by agreement or 
by the victory of one side - seems further 
away than ever. Commentators are talk- 
ing now of settling In for a decade of 
war. 

There has been virtually no peace in 
Vietnam for twenty years. How can we 
think of allowing another ten years of 
war? What further horrors are contained 
in that neat little phrase, “a decade of 
war "'? 


It is presumately the expectation of our 
leaders that the war can continue in 
this way, without it having any great 
effect on domestic opinion at home. And 
perhaps it could happen ihat the anti- 
war movement could run out of pro- 
tests, becoming exhausted and dispirited 
at its apparent lack of effect. This is 
a danger to be guarded against, and it 


will be necessary for the anti-war move- 
ment to be constantly trying to evolve 
new ways of making itself felt. 


What is more, there is unfortunately no 
guarantee that the pro-war forces will 
relax their efforts. Indeed, the whole idea 
that a ground war can be fought on for 
several years seems absurd. As casualties 
mount, and hunian and material riches 
are squandered for nu apparent purpose, 
{he pressures will surely mount for the 
use of more powerful weapons - which is 
to say nuclear weapons. 


This is the next crisis which must be 
faced. We are not yet at the stage of 
apathy represented in 1984, where life 
went on against a hackrzround of perma- 
nent war, accepted without thought of 
protest. In America, there are already 
strong pressures for using nuclear 
bombs. The cructal question is whether 
the war can he stopped before these 
ptessures get out of hand. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT | 


The turnout for the Vietnam demonstt 
tion last week was routine rather 
remarkable. I suppose there must 
around a million people in Greater 
don opposed to the Vietnam wari ¥ 
then did only 5,000 or so bother to ma 
it? I enjoyed the singing, even thd 
some of our current “ protest” sont 
tend to be either dreary or verbose 
the slogan shouting, mainly by our a 
munist and anarchist brethren, did # ah 
to either win friends or (except 
versely) influence people. 

There is something at once infantile " 
totalitarian about such shouting; * 8 
left wondering if organisers of fu a 
demonstrations should not include! 
their plans a free issue of rubber # 
teats. 


= 
ss 


* . . 


In his latest book, Journey Into RU#Y 
Laurens van der Post makes a_ polit; 
have been stressing for years. What 
Russians try to fob off as the “S 


Union” is in fact the Russian Empi 


There are of course, two major al 
ences from the empires of the “inh 


Kuropean colonial powers. The 
geographic, is that Itussia’s bounda 
are contiguous with those of her coll 
ies, whereas the empires of the ol 4) 
are overseas. The second, political.) 
that most of the former subjects of a 
overseas empires have now ache 
their independence whereas the Rus 
continue the pretence that all theit ®% 
jects are part of one big family gover 
from Moscow. 


This sort of eyewash is transpattl 
enough when the Portuguese try 0 ©) 
it in relation to Angola or Mozambid® 
but when it emanates from Moscow a 
prising number of our erstwhile.) 
would-be radicals are ready to swalll 
it hook, line and sinker. It would 8) 
the work of the Movement for Colo! 
Freedom is still a very long way {ff 
completion. 
. . 


The result of Dave Cunliffe’s trial (CUy 
liffe versus Oedipus Rex?) is only aM, 
victory. He was found not guilty of i 
rather dotty charge of publishing i 

a 


Golden Convolvulus for gain (he actue 
0 


Rob 


makes a loss), but found guilty Gl 
fined £50) for sending a packet throm 

the post containing an indecent bo - 
This puts the legal clock back a dere l 
or more and cancels out some of the ‘ai {| 
portant gains of the Lady Chatté? JUL 


trial. 


The literary world, with a few honoll irs 
ble exceptions (Christopher Logue, J | C 
Arden, | 


slow t 


ohn Calder and others), 866% 

to grasp the importance of us | 

issue and several national newspans 

including The Times, made no re erel® de 

to the trial at all. Bea que! 
Sides 


Perhaps there is a case here for aise traditioy 
action. 1 think it would be salutalY.» lac), 


Samu} 


everybody who affirms the right of FP (Wor jh 
dom to publish were to obtain copie’ 4 [live)y Hf 
the Golden Convolvulus and then to 58 Ito gay} 
them through the post, notifying at Uy this that 
same time the Postmaster Gene" Yeldod 
("There's not a nobler_man in ko ing y 


than Antony!’) and the Direetor of 
lic Prosecutions. ; emplaty 
Incidentally Dave, who is as serio?) ind lhe 
man of letters as one would wis! 4 | Merges 
meet, lives at 11 Clematis St, Blackbl% | Sly re 
Lanes, and now has to find another yy latte 
to meet the legal costs of his hattle he ree 
our freedom. $ ab 


. . . | ec 

- i 

Did you know that shaving sOaD vy 

really one big sell and that ordi tig 

soap serves equally well? My own rors 
to this discovery was curious, [ ca 


r es) = 
> 


speak too highly of the hospital ig i) Sam, 
was given during my stay in Black?lag lishe 
and it reminded me forcibly of the sat hard 
hearted welcome I received from Fo. as fo 


Quakers and other peaceniks 1 stays 15 
with in different parts of the USA "yn 
year. But standing in the bathrooll oot 
the first morning I discovered T ha@ jad 
packed my shaving soap and de 
to use the stick that had heen fortult 
ly left on the window sill. Tk was 08 Y if Pow, 


=o A 
xy 


ott 
mn 


the secand day that I decided ta IM ing In h 

gate its rather inadequate {ath® yy |) Cala 

properties more closely and thet ied i Mon 

covered it was labelled something © — une 

“male deodorant." vf FL Dea 
JOHN pARWO | 
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The novels of Samuel Beckett 


i 
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«Robert Fothergill 
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E 
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den, Beckett makes uncompromising 


Uf 
| 


, 4nds on the readers of his novels. 
ttretles neglecting a few of the more 
acltional ingredients of © prose fiction,” 
Work hew book subsumes his previous 
ive), ‘Nlo a new whole with a retrospec- 
int. ‘altered design. Ht ts probabiy fur 
hig 4 that Molloy was ihe lust novel of 
Viola Nt could be read on its own. Claes 
ana aa hy a comparison of the French 
Rog helish versions of this book sug- 

“ a Beckett did not orinally con- 
I ang? ite a trilogy. With Malowe Dies 
Dy he Unnamable, however, a trilogy 


fh An} Bes which, in retrospect, consider: 


hist, reshapes the significance of the 
ae fe events of Malloy. 

| Ip p, Peeent and nearly impenetrable Hau 
* absolutely requires of its readers a 


SAMUEL BECKETT’S 
NOVELS 


Sainuch Beckett's nevels are pub 
jobed hy Calder amt Soyara in 
ag cthack and paperback editions, 
: follows: Murphy Us Gaardback), 
{8 6d (paperback); Watt 15s thard- 
Di?» 8s bd (paperback); Malone 
, > Chardback only} 10s 6d: How 
M §s (hardhack only) 30s; Molloy, 
‘Hone Dies, The Unnamabte cin 


iy ie. L 
pl volume, hardback) 25s. [hs 
in fits in English are also available 


1 Fiairdback ak 13s 6d. Next year 
Rong and Boyars are publishing 
a7; Sy as a 6s fd paperback ani 
reas Reckett book, Dmagination 

itl Imagine, at 7s Gd 


5} 


galley-slave 


The 


more-than-casual familiarity with the rest 
of the cannon before if will reveal ils 
resumplion of earlier Berkett themes. 
To add to the difficulty presented by rhis 
orsamic growth of his work, Beckett has 
developed the habit of intmieale crass- 
reference, even alluding to works such 
ai Mercier et Camier which have never 
been fully published. 


What the trilugy is seen to be in the 
light of ats third part, The Unnamable, 
is a sustained exercise In self-conscious: 
ness, accompanied by the growing tia- 
possibility of selfitefinitian. The nar. 
raters, Moran, Molloy, Malane, and The 
Unnamahble himself, are in fact suecces- 
sive phases of the same centre of cun- 
sciousness, which is in the process of 
losing its sense of identity. In the second 
part of Molloy, the repellent Jacques 
Moran, steeped in complacent, bourgeois 
proprietorship - ° ry desk,” “my lamp,” 
“any little garden,’ “my bees,” “ my 
son" ~ sets out ta seck Molloy. fle dues 
net find, buf, to all intents and purpeses, 
becames Molloy ~ ‘the true denizen of 
tiny dirk places” . whose chronicles of 
vaprancy have filled the first half of the 
book. 


fm the second votume, the bed-ridden 
*dalone iftcitdes in the journal of bis 
final hours a story whose hero's death is 
to commde with his own. At Jast we 
descend 16 a grey void where the dis- 
embodied voice of The Unnamatle 
searches among the stream of words he 
liliers for an idetity ta call his own. 

This pursuit ef identity is carried out 
through the selective application of lan- 
flulaze ta experience. The fmoks are not, 
ag nonie careless critics have maintained, 
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in the “stream of consciausness ” tradi- 
tlon. Joyce’s as vel unexainined leeacy 
lo The sometime fiancee of his daughter 
did not include that paritcular bequest. 
Par from being offered the unedited con 
tents of the narrators’ mirids, we are pres 
sented with ordered discourse, labarigus 
ly written in tatlered exercise hous 
with diminishing stubs of pencil. 


Even ‘fhe Unnamable, early in his story, 
attempts to explain how he could he 
writing when he has no perceptible body, 
The pretence of plausibility 1s soon 
dropped, however, and it becomes clear 
that we are somehow listening ta hin 
speak. Yet it remains true that the words 
we hear are carefully superintended by 
their supposed author, who frequently 
corrects himself or draws attention to 
the mechanies of his speech. “T conld 
also do, incidentally, with future and con- 
ditional participles.” 


The gradual loss of identity is inevitably 
accompanied by a loss of the iDusion of 
freedom. ‘The Unnamalhle’s search is for 
some way of retaining the notion of 
Autonamons self-hood, the confidence to 
use the first person singular. The hook 
begins: “ Where now? Who now? When 
now? Unquestioning. 1, say T. Unheliev- 
ing.” The belief in the right to “say 5" 
is never recaptured, and with it is last 
the Wlusion of self-determination. It is 
the image of the galley-slave, to he 
considered shortly, which embodies this 
curtaihnent of freedom, 


Three distinguishable aspects of the 
search for identity can be noticed in 
Beckett's trilogy. The first is an inereas- 
ingly dualistic impression of mind and 
body, experienced earlier hy the hero of 
Murphy (1938). Jacques Moran’s sense of 
himself is largely the sum of his ohservy- 
uble attribttes. He is content to acknow- 
ledge himself as a Catholic, a liberal, a 
father, a respected citizen of Turdy, 
and is not sufficiently conscious of seli? to 
experience any discontinuity between the 
mind which governs and the body which 
inysteriously obeys. Mowever, his hunt 
for and eventual transmutation into Mal. 
loy is a descent inta vagabondage where 
there are fewer bulwarks against self- 
discovery. 

It is at the level of disorientation that 
calls itself Molloy that the once healthy 
body of Moran degenerates into total 
helplessness. Malone, another stage in the 
same entity’s loss of bearings, is physi- 
cally so reduced that he has discarded 
his bedy as an aspect of the self. It Is 
no more than a painful encumbrance on 
the thinking thing which if encloses. “1 
am far from the sounds of blood and 
breath, tminured. {f shall not speak of my 
suffleriags, Cowering deen down among 
them | feel nothing. It in there 1 die, 
unbeknown to amy stupid flesh” ‘The 
Unnainable at last is nothing but words 
and even they perhaps are not “his” 
words. 


The secand trend, whieh is really a Jogi. 
cal extension of the first, has been des- 
Cribed as a re-investigation of (he Car- 
lesian “ cagite.” Wssentially it is) the 
problem that arises when “cavito ergo 
suin is translated into a hinguage that 
distinguishes pronoun fram verb. Far 
the narrator of The Unnamable the 
dilemma presents itself rewghly thus: 
thought therefore existence, but in each 
case, Whose? ts frenetic struggle to 
“say what Tam" has to eope with the 
Browins impression that the thoughts 
that Gblter themselves within his cen- 
sciousness are not of his own composing. 
“There is fon the one hand, and was 
noise on the other.’ The book attempts 
te reproduce the mental experience of 
continually making thought the object 
of thaught. 

Just as the body has seemed an alien en- 
lity fo all Recketl’s heroés since Murphy, 
80 now articulate thoucht occurs in the 
head of ite own accord, independent af 
the alleuuated consciousness that cher- 
ishes the word “L" An infloite regres. 
sian is thes inihated whereby speech 
aboul the saif becomes @ he the moment 
Mois ullered. “T seem to speak, it is 
not [, about ine, it is not about me.’ The 
predicament is revived in Unw tt is and 
echoes thrauzhout in the refrain: °F 
gay it as bE hear it." 

Selfscrutiny has resulted in a disabling 
Hivision of the treature. " Perhaps that's 
what fam, the thing that diviiies the 
world in twa. . on the ana hand the 
Mind, on tie other the warhl, Ddan’t be 
long to either.”” Yet even such a farmula- 
Hon ds this shares the characteristic 
of apparently coming feam elsewhere te 


the attention of the consciousne The 
hook is a timiseripf of the minds at 
tempt lo resulve thie impasse hy disvay- 
ering a forma for tts own identity in 
which it can rest ur “vo silent’ At the 
samme time dts a hereie struzele mol to 
let the prodlem out af focus, nat to 
escape into the dislotest assumpuen of 
a false jdentity with a name and a face 
anil an oceupation - not to revert ta the 
inauthentic slate of Jacques Moran. 


The question of false identities intro- 
duces the last of the three discernible 
trends announced earlier. His at about 
this pont that the writer on Heckett 
begins lo fuel that he is doing less ane 
less justice to a ket of books whose 
themes are as tuphtly involuted as the 
syinbol for the Olympic Games. Interpre- 
tations, which the novels indubttably 
suppart, af the dense jutellectual struc. 
ture of the Crilavy, entirely fail fo con 
vey the character of the riotows, wistful, 
hawdy, blasphemous, endearing, revalt- 
ing monologues af a “ vallery of muri- 
bunds,” moodily dissecting their decayed 
selves, 


Moran, Malloy, Malone and The Unnam- 
able aré the four narrators. Clearly they 
are in some way phases of the same 
self, but front the self-consciaua stand- 
points successively achieved, each rejects 
the preceding: personae as nothing but 
masks, delusive false identities, Retro- 
spectively Molloy appears us no more 
than a ficlion in Malone's past, as false 
io the real selfs as the story about Mac- 
Inann which Malone embroiders to while 
away his dying days. And to The Un 
namable they are all - Molly, Moran, 
Macmann, Malone, even Murphy is mer: 
tioned - no hetter than such absurd fle. 
tions as Mahood and Worn, figments of 
his imagination. 


“AML these Murphys, Molloys and 
Malones do not faul me. They have 
made me waste my time, suffer for 
nothing, speak of them when, in order 
ta slop speaking, T should have spoken 
of me and of me alone. ... It is now 
1 shall speak of ma, for the first time. 
I thought 1 was right iu enlisting these 
suiferers of my pains. | was wrong,” 


That Murphy should be ineluded in this 
list suggests that Beckett regarda the 
sel(s adoption of fictional personalities 
to live in the world as similar to the 
writer's selfimmersian into the fictlonal 
lives of his characters. Tu bath cases 
there is a fallacious pattern imposed an 
the forniess self, at the expense of nore 
real, though mayhe wortuless, salé-know- 
ledge. 


So The Unnamable ig at the end af a 
process throunh which sel-inyestigation 
has destroyed the impression uf an in 
ali¢nable, continuing, autonomais self, 
Tr is all very dificult and contradictory; 
hut the narrator's abiding tanment per 
slits thal “there is 7, on the ane hand, 
‘nu this noise on the pther.’ Upan this 
flickering: impression rests the aolinn af 
sel-determination, which bringg up Uwe 
question of the palley-slave. 


“The problem of Hberty too, ag sure 
as fale, wi came up ter my considera. 
tion at the pre-established monient,” ree 
marks The Untiamable with cheerfully 
ponderous irony. The form in which it 
“cones up” is in fact rather ofd- 
fashioned, and appeals to porsonal es 
perience rather than te the belaviauyal 
sciences. Just as tho dualism af nmdmt 
and budy is a continnonusly experlenced 
Wnsien, so is the lagieal conclisian that 
our behaviour is determined challenged 
hy our sense of mental autonamy. And 
for expression Of this sense of aulanonsy 
Beckett goes lo the atherwise fargetten 
Belgian ocecasionatist philosopher, At 
mold Gadigex, 


Geulinex, who held that man is tree 
only in ignd, is laveked in Metlag by 
name, and several times subsequently 
by alhision ta his iuiage for tis limited 
freedom, The image is of a gatleyslave 
who, though pronalled inesarakig west- 
wurds by his veasol, is tree io withhuld 
his assent irom this wiotion hy crawling 
in the oppesite direction. Mulley ts un 
ubla ta say why he remained for some 
Hime with a certain Dousser "That jy ia 
jay could U suppase, if | tack the tran. 
nie, Hit way sheukt I* in arder ta 
establish hayond al question that £ aauld 
nol da uthorwise? ior that ie tha sog- 
clusion 1 winlit come to, fatally, 1 whe 
had laved the image of old Geulines, 


cardinuad on page 16 
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THE WORLD OF 
HERMAN KAHN 


On Esealation: Metaphors and Scenarios 
by Herman Kahn. (London: Pall Mall 
Press, 42s.) 

Jierman Kahn's reeent book On FE scala- 
tion examines in detail a 44 rung “ esea- 
lation Jadder,” ranging from rung 1 
“ostensible crisis” to rung 44 “ spasm 
or insensate” war! The ladder is in- 
tended to stimulate thinking about the 
best way of managing crises and about 
how to win in a “competition in risk- 
taking.” Cuba is cited as an example of 
successful escalation - up ta rung 9%. 
The ladder metaphor does not work 
entirely, because the rungs are grouped 
together between distinct thresholds of 
violence - for example between use of 
conventional and nuclear weapons, and 
between aiming missiles at bases and 
alming them at people. Kahn suggests 
the alfernative metaphor of ‘an elava- 
tor stopping at various floors.” 


Most of the book concentrates on elimb- 
ing up the 44 rungs and_ examining 
possible action at each rung. In a chapter 
on ‘“ de-escalation " Kahn suggests that it 
ig Jess useful to talk about a de-escala- 
tion ladder. Though one may sometimes 
descend the rungs of an escalation lad- 
der “in many ways, escalation is an ir- 
reversible process.” It is harder to get 
tacit agreement to de-escalate, though 
Kahn thinks that one side may have 
the strength to “achieve an acceptable 
status qua post at one’s unilateral 
choice.” 

Kahn points to another problem, if an 
escalation ladder is to be seen as a guide 
to action in crises. There are many poss- 
ible types of ladder. He includes an in- 
teresting example of what a Soviet Jad- 
der might look hke, [f, however, both 
sides are climbing up different ladders, 
and so misinterpret each other’s moves, 
the rational bargaining process which ts 
supposed to be taking place may well 
break down. It ig particularly difficult to 
understand which ladder is heing climbed 
if the reasons for the order of the rungs 
are not clear. Kahn suggests eight pos- 
aible criteria, which may contradict each 
other, But then adds rather bafilingly 
that “TI did not specify the criteria or 
pcteae for the ladder used in this 
boak.” 


Another difficulty in discussing an es- 
calation Jadder in the abstract is that 
the nature of the ladder, and how one 
goes up it, depends on the precise politi- 
cal, military and historical circumstances 
In which escalation occurs. As Kahn 
points out, an important factor is pre- 
vious experience of escalation: 
“One can almost predict that the US 
will be more willing 10 esealate in 
North Vietnam because its first escala- 
tion (ihe Gulf of Tonkin incident in 
the summer of 1904) seems to have 
been reasonably successful.” 
Ne also suggests that after nuclear 
weapons have heen used successfully 
once or twice, present inhibitions may 
well disappear. 
At the beginning Kahn states that the 
ladder metaphor is particularly useful 
when one examines the relation between 
4@ parlicuar region of the ladder, and 
the dynainics of moving up and down it. 
But in practice throughout the book he 
simply describes each rung, and na clear 
picture emerges as to why or how one 
decides to move from one rung to the 


next. The most convincing example of es- 
calation is the brief scenario in which a 
crisis starts in Berlin (or East Germany) 
and reaches the point where the US or 
USSR uses nuclear weapons against the 
pe enle and bomber bases on the other 
side. 


This lack of any serious analysis of how 
one really escalates is a basic weakness 
in the book in Herman Kahn's own 
terms. People often see escalation as a 
dynamic and Jargely irrational process, 
liable to get out of control and end in 
all-out nuclear war, Kahn’s whole book 
is an attempt to show that it can be 
a rational and controlled instrument of 
policy. 

He attacks the tendency of “ most Ameri- 
cans” to assume that use or threats of 
force cannot be rational, and therefore 
compatible with bargaining. He also re- 
grets that many people after atom 
bombs, and especially after H-bombs, 
were first developed felt that ' multi- 
Megation weapons appeared to he un- 
usable for any rational, and even for 
many irrational, purposes.” However this 
reaction has clearly not lasted long. 
Kahn comments: 


“Some members of the analytic com- 
munity have become so accustomed to 
the idea of nuclear weapons as carriers 
of symbols and messages rather than 
as agents of destruction that when the 
concept of ' barely nuclear’ war (a de- 
liberate nuclear ‘ accident’) was first 
suggested they had difficulty in under- 
Standing it.” 
When Herman Kahn wrote On Ther- 
monuclear War he started off with a 
description of what such a war might he 
like. But in this book there is no sense 
at all of what would happen if H-bombs 
were actually used. There is however, a 
strong presumption that nuclear war, 50 
long as it is somehow Himited, will be 
tolerable and can he freely used as a 
threat and as a basis of policy. Kahn 
talks about the “ kind of cool, restrained, 
and moderate willingness to threaten or 
use force that will be suggested in this 
book.” However the foree suggested is 
not necessarily moderate - though it may 
sound “cool” if one talks about a 
* countervalue salvo” rather than bomb- 
ing cities, 
Kahn himself is a little uneasy about 
the upper rungs of the ladder. Will the 
president really remain calm and col- 
lected when ordering a nuclear attack? 
Will both sides understand each other? 
Are there no acceptable alternatives? 
In answering these questions Kahn 
shows how limited is his sense of psy- 
chological, social and political pressures 
an strategic decisions. He comments with 
mild interest in a footnote that “some 
of my colleagues, more cornversent with 
Freudian concepts and fiterature than 6 
argue that the term ‘spasm war’ is more 
aecurate and descriptive than one might 
hike to think. The paint is, in any event, 
outside the scope of this disctussion.” 
But the point, if it means anything, Js 
sitrely very important to his discussion. 
We argues that in a crisis the decision 
makers will be isolated from immediate 
political pressures, and there will be a 
premium on voal calculation. In a limited 
sense it may be true that decision mak- 
ers are isolated. One of the terrifying 
things about crises pow Is that mos 


people feel quite helpless to influence 
the course of events. But the decision 
makers are not isolated from what has 
happened before, and must be influenced 
by what may happen afterwards. The 
whole political and military framework 
of decisions will have been set already. 
The president may have elected to be 
tough with the Communists; he may 
have to cope with strong right-wing pres- 
sure groups; he may even fear impeach- 
ment if he backs down too far. Moreover, 
the rationality of the deterrence policy 
may have been Jost in the compromises 
between conflicting military pressure 
groups. 


There are also reasons why the calcula- 
tions of decision makers may be upset; 
like breakdown of communications or 
control, or mass panic in what Kahn 
calls the “fog of war.” Though Kahn 
thinks decision makers may operate 
rationally even though in the dark about 
what is happening, their assessments of 
Soviet intentions may he irrational. Or 
the Russians may be acting irrationally 
by now. Or Icuropean allies may he acting 
independently. 

But perhaps most important, however 
logically and coolly decision makers act, 
the basis of their action may be irra- 
tional, or inhuman, or to use Kahn's 
word “bizarre.” Challenging the moral 
and political assumptions underlying 
this kind of strategic thinking is not a 
peripheral objection, but is absolutely 
central. Kahn deliberately leaves out 
hoth considerations most of the time, and 
explains that this is why his escalation 
ladder seems so abstract. But he is not in 
fact excluding moral and political con- 
siderations - he is simply taking them for 
granted. 


Yet at various points he hecomes con- 
cerned about the moral problems in- 
volved in his calculations. After exam- 
ining “bizarre crises" he advocates pre- 
paralions for evacuating cities, since 
direct targeting of civilians has “ moral 
problems.” These preparations would 
mean that ‘war would still be a test of 
nerves of course, but within a moral 
framework.” 
This attempt to moralise limited or con- 
trolled) nuclear war reveals not only 
Kahn's consistent and extreme optimism 
about the effects of using nuclear wea- 
pons, but his totul lack of consistent 
thought about the moral questions in- 
volved. After all, when discussing some 
possible forms of controlled war on rung 
43, he comments; 
“Environmental countervalue attacks 
against people are also worth study. 
Such attacks could be made to en- 
hance such effects as long-term radia- 
tian (cahalt bumbs), short-term radia- 
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tion, area fires, tidal waves .. - 
so on.” 


How does this fit in with war ina mort! 
framework? Especially as Kahn thinb™ 
it would be a good idea if the 
pared to make this kind of attack. ity 
Perhaps his general attitude to morall 

is best summed up in a moral escalate 
ladder which appears in a footnote 10} 

previous hook Thinking About the Ure 
thinkable. Were Wahn starts by saylv® 
most people draw the moral line 80M). 
where, and then lists 10 alternall® rs 
ranging from insecticides to galaxy-r, 
troying machines. The message see! 

to be that we all have our moral cour, 
tions, whether we stop al eating Mea 4. 
hesitate at doomsday machines. Clea? 

this approach to morality imposes 
obstacle to escalating up all 44 rut 
of the ladder. ae 
But if the ladder leaves one with | 
clear moral field, and a fascinating a 

of possible military actions, it so natn ag 
the political options that often escalalrr 
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to a higher rung may seem the most we! ithe othe) 
sible step. It is true, as Kahn arsite Abulist, 
that within this context limited appe™, |/Teshly  ; 
ment may have dangerous conset Wena W his fic 
and even provoke worse crises, Bul triting i 
real range of political choices hecamy ltd not 
much clearer if the underlying millers ihe do wh 
and political assumptions are brouB  “Nentatiy, 
into the picture and can be changed 1 | ° book 
Kahn does recognise the long Py are mar 
danger of his escalation model, tht 4; | gj)!8tle | 
may end in total war. But he are yi leh wri 
“this seems ta me less an objection eat tat 
the model than a valid objection Ln Meg ou 
process that is part of tho real wor iat ijt Clatr 
This is too simple. ‘The escalation ley pp” Buccs 
reflects one possible view of the Wold |. \Bment: 
an American strategic one focus, hoe ttain 
through Herman Kahn. But in sa 14f 7. eds anc 
the ladder influences American 24 jor of pels f 
and actions it helps mako this parlich ng jing". sf 
view more real. Kahn himself say$ Yay) yy) Chill 
escalation may change the internalian,, li rapt 
situation for the worse. By claimlh iy ‘ap out 
reflect the purely objective dangers Oy Ino ity 

world of nuclear weapons, one can clas the Bhr 1 
scientific objectivity untroubled by Paget reads 


and political respansibility, even Ue! 
is piving poliwy advice. 

Itermman Kahin hag often made 
tive and horrifying prophesies. 
what the world may he like in : 
2000. If our future is as grim ve 
fears, surely nuclear strategists WI "af 
helped create ax well ag retlect jon 
reality, 1f they have promoted ese intel 
fo nuclear war as a normal part 
national relations, 
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Godfrey Featherstone 


THE OTHER 


The Hot Gates, by William Golding 
,, aber, 25s). 
his book is a mostly unsuccessful and 
Fither tedious collection of occasional 
Beces which concern William Golding’s 
"ps to America and Greece, his great 
Merest in dabbling in amateur archae- 
A Ggy, his experiences as a schoolmaster 
ny interests in education, his sailing 
)“0d sea-going experiences and books 
fHich, according to the jacket blurb, 
re, or have been, important to him.” 
| she collection is a failure because Mr 
Wolding clearly has no talent for occa- 
tenial essays. His attempts to Jightly en- 
efain plod awkwardly along, his  at- 
pts ta amuse fall flat. We seems quite 
qf abable of constructing a reasoned chain 
an argument or of writing discursive or 
‘ alytical ‘prose: instead, he takes re- 
ogn® in wildly uneritical assertions, de. 
mene generalisations and misleading 
lone? horical examples and generates a 
oneey unfel impression of assurance 
len disguised as a mack-humility or 
tegtock-arrogance. When he writes of 
ott places he has visited he falls back 
. aN over-ripe traveloguese about such 
pie out subjects as Shakespeare's birth- 
. ec, air-trips, the American university 
wee (camplete with the tired ‘creative 
hy ing” course jokes). -_— 
uy qeolding does succeed in reminding 
‘the hat his work is of real importance, of 
ah other Mr Golding, the novelist and 
Hteomylist, who has uncovered exciting and 
in (tly perceived areas of experience 
ree fiction. But this is only when his 
agit is nearest to fiction und to fan- 
ig % Not when he is awkwardly failing 
ime’ what is expected of him in argu- 
lop Mative, discursive, travel-descriptive 
‘ye Ook reviewing pieces. Though this 
lant Mark of the “intransingence" and 
‘athastic integrity which he admires in 
his ‘hi Writers, it also very clearly marks 
Cat Mnitations and should cause us to 
Ve pepely pause before making exagger- 
in. Claims for him. . : 
Fup successes are two autobiographical 
«eMents which give lively, vivid and 


pettaining impressions of his child- 
Ine @ and a deseription, in a piece retail 


or ieis fascination with ancient Egypt, 
and hoy Golding helping with delighted 
ling clilled fascination as a mummy is 
‘ty Tapt, Significantly, this last episode 
win’ out to have been completely im- 
‘ing @{tY. In addition, the occasional tell- 
lhe Phrase or sharp insight ambushes 
—_"eiiler from the surrounding clusters 
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MR GOLDING 


of over-lush descriptions. The huge inter. 


national army of Xerxes begins to 
move: 

“When that assembly of nations 
heaved itself off the earth and 


marched, the ground shuddered like 
the head of a drum.” 


A liner goes from east to west across 
the Atlantic, catching up an hour a day 
on the sun so that “the day is twenty- 
five hours long": 
“Tt would always be twelve _a'clock 
and we were getting nowhere. We were 
voing very fast on the treadmill, we 
were sitting immovably in the exact 
middie of that tilting, weltering, 
slopped seaplate which is all the sailor 
can ever know of the Atlantic 
ocean..." 
Absurdly bizarre episodes, intriguingly 
illustrating Mr Golding's predilection for 
them, are the imaginary unwrapping of 
the mummy, the discovery of an old 
woman’s remains and what might have 
heen a prehistoric murder, and the 
weird incident of the mountain bear in 
Virginia which 
“.., probably walking in hia sleep - 
wandered into the nearby town, saw 
himself in the glass door of the library, 
panicked, woke up the neighbourhood, 
was anaesthetized and taken home 
again.” 
Mr Golding's failure as a reasoner and 
writer of discursive prose most clearly 
reveals itself when, as he very frequently 
does, he proclaims a distrust of science, 
nal ysis: systems of knowledge, statis- 
ics: 
“Our humanity, our capacity for living 
together in a full and fruitful life, 
does nat reside in knowing things for 
the sake of knowing them or even in 
the power to exploit our surroundings. 
At best these are hobbies and toys...” 
Ile calls himself “tan Ancient Egyptian, 
with all their unreason, spiritual prag- 
matism and capacity for ambiguous be- 
lief,” and ollers instead “value judge- 
ments” which largely consist of vague 
and untrustwarthy Christian concepts ar, 
vauer and more Wsappainting stil, pro. 
strating religiosity and an awe of “ mys- 
tery.” He praises, of all things, Gavin 
Maxwell's book about otters, because 
Maxwell “ recognises mystery and values 
it.” How do you recognise “ mystery °? 
Or “the strange hieroglyphies" of na- 
ture? Galding on Tolstey’s War and 
Peace might be eagerly anticipated, but 
lnslead of a careful valuing of its par- 
ticular preatnesses, he wafiles and bluifs 
in vacnous generalisations which evlinin- 
ate om: 
“Bat it leaves this reader at any rate 
feeling that he should burn ineense 
before it or set about salaaming - as 
natives are said to salaam before roek 
forinations which are obscurely mean: 
ingful and have on their vast surfaces 
the print of a omore than human 
thumb.” 
Mystery, no less, and Shakespeare’s hest 
features are similarly “ indefinable " for 
Mr Golding. 


Mr Golding invekes the familiar preju- 

dices against any kind of mnethodaloyzical 

attempt to collect and relate knowledue 

and considers them alien to his kind of 

creative imagination and to uther 

vaguely described ways of perception: 
“We are not, for all aur knowledge, 
In a much different position from the 
(Ancient) Egyptian one. Our medicine 
is better, aur art probably not sa 
ood; and we suffer from a dangerous 
pane in our ant-like persistence in 
vuilding a pyramid of infarmation... 
it does not answer any of the questions 
the Egyptians asked themselves he- 
fore us. We discount the possibilty of 
the potentialities of the human spirit 
which may operate by other means 
in other modes to other ends.” 


He does not seem to consider that 
imagination may thrive on particular 
facts and has as much to dv with the 
creation of great scientifle concepts as 
with great art, nor that most of us do 
not seek the answers to such “ quus- 
tions,” hecause we consider them mean- 
ingless, Invoking myslery or vaguely re 
ligluus concepts gets us no further in ex- 
ploring human potentialities, but is 
rather a hindrance to such an attempt, 
as is such a fatile assertion ag, ‘trath 
is beauty, knowledge and God know- 
ledye displays no dichotomy at last, but 
is one.” To quote a character of the other 
Mr Golding, the creator of Frue Fall, in 
rebuttal, “Life is like nothing, becwuse 
it is everything.” 

His hook reviews are weak and thread: 
bare in themselves, but offer revealing 
vonnections with his own fiction - as in 
his review of Treasure Island when he 
comments that the description of ihe 
island ig out of focus and that: “An is. 
land niust be built and have an organic 
structure like a tooth." He algo discusses 
Jules Verne and The Swiss Family 
Robinson; contrasts his awn Lord of the 
Flies with DBallantyne’s Coral Island; 
and mentions, as comparable fables to 
his own, Gulliver's Travels, Pilgrin’s 
Progress and Animal Farm 

In “Fable.” Mr Golding deseribes what 
caused him toe write Lard of the Plies, 
what he intended it to mean and what 
effects he intended it to have on the 
reader, This conmentary's tritenoss and 
silly pretentiousness is 6 very far fran 
the vivid and particular richnesses of the 
novel that it is dificult to believe that 
both were written by the same man 
Describing himself as a fabulist and thus 
inevitably a moralist, he pecuharly con 
tinues that he “cannot ntake a story 
Without a tuanian lesson ticked away in 
it . the pill has ta be sugared.” He 
helieved in “the perfectibility of pocial 
map” and that “you could remave ail 
social Ws by a reorganisation af gaciety," 
but the exterminatian of the Jews led 
lim to beheve that: 


“Man proshices evil as yg bee produces 
honey . the condition of man waa 
.. . & morally diseased creation . . 

Man 18 4 falien being. be is gripped 
by original sin... (he boys are aitfter- 
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img from the terrmble disease of being 
human.” 


Such metaphorical generalisations ara 
wildly and harmfully misleading and no 
different in kind from the nationalisuc 
and racialist concepts which led to the 
concentration camps. They themselves 
led to religious wars, pernenition and 
the Inquisition and no solutiona offered 
in such terms could have the sliyhtest 
validity. 
His attempts at mock-humility give an 
even poorer impression: of Lord af the 
Flies, he explains, that if a writer ' takes 
the whole of the human condition as hta 
subject, his picture is likely to get a 
httle dim af the edges." Add “a Christ 
fivure " - Simon - and mix well, writing 
‘Cat the dictation... of the Lord of the 
Flies,” sprinkling with symbels “which 
lave an indescribable effect and mean- 
ing,” and you clearly have a“ mystery.” 
Perhaps the niin intention searcely 
works, since boys ara nelther men por 
suitable fable figures and since a desert 
island is quite the appasile of our ex 
perlenced environment. Our warid is not 
a paradise of boundless wealth, nor has 
it ever heen; there is nao condition or 
nature of “Oman,” only of men; there 
way no fall, no innocence, nor ia ” being 
human” a disease or, for thal matter, a 
“ perfectible” state. But for Mr Golding 
the assumptions and transitions were 
easy 
“The boys find an earthly paradise, a 
world, in fact ike our world, of bound. 
less wealth, beauty and resuurce. Tho 
boys were helow the age of avert sex, 
for 1 did not want to complicate the 
issue with that relative triviality ...” 
Mr Golding is, perhaps, unique in the 
hugeness of the pap hotween his im 
pressive crealive talents and his utter 
failure at reasoned arguinent, analyais 
asd discursive or expositary prose. The 
temedy to the disniay caused by bis eg- 
says if to resart to hia fletions which, 
though not of the first yank, iebly re 
pay repauted readings despite, rather 
than because of, Uhelr religigally aud 
vague teuthings about "man The 
strongest value resides precisely in 
{hase places where, us he says, Ghe fable 
is “split at the seama,” where waral ite 
sight interpenetrates tha particuiae event 
described xo that they became ane ete 
bodied and startlingly fresh experiance 
rising from “a plenitude of the diag 
nation,” 
One of the few questiugan to have an at- 
certainable mesning in this book and 
about the only ang ta which T can canent 
is: 
“Afay It mot be that at the very 
iamianta when | felt the fable to came 
ty ite own tifa befera me it may in 
fart have became samething mora 
valuable, so that where | thaught Ht 
was falling, Wowas really succeeding?" 
Yes, Mr Golding, that is entirely Likely. 


Gatfrey Peathortene fectures ub the 
North Wealera Polyteckiaite. We ts 4 far 
tive nla member of Peges Nows 
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Rhodesian Crisis, by Natham Shamuya- 
rira (Andre Deutsch, 30s). 


Mr Smith and his fellow rebels in 
Kthodesia must surely, in their seeret 


hearts, recognise that two hundred 
thousand white people cannot possibly 
build any sort of future for themselves 
on the basis of a permanent denial of 
basic political rights to four million 
Africans. Africans, mark you, who arc 
not passive and submissive servants 
of their white masters, as legend would 
have it, but who are articulate, angry and 
organised, 


But whatever dawn thoughts they com- 
mune with their pillows, the Salisbury 
team have taken power on the basis of a 
tolal rejection of black advancement. 
What is more, in education and other 
spheres their policies will actually en- 
gender retrogression. 

The author of this absorbing survey of 
the events thal have preceded the 
Rhodesian crisis does not waste time 
abusing the white Rhodesians; indeed 
he goes out of his way to give favourable 
mention to those, such as Guy Clutton 
Brock and Garfleld Tadd, who have 
sought to promote racial harmony, One 
cannot resist adding that if the general 
body of white Rhodesians had shown a 
fraction of the spirit of tolerance and 
magnanimity that pervades this book it 
is probable there wowd have been no 
crisis at all. Mr Shamuyarira confines 
himself largely to the facts, frequently 
from official sources, and is mainly con- 
tent to let them speak for themselves. 
The result is a record of outrageous in- 
justice allied to un infamous degree 
of mendacity, greed and arrogance which 
no member of the Uritish electorate, in 
whose name this happened, ought to read 
without a hurning sense of shame. 

Tho record of the land grab alone makes 


a story of infamy and deception on a 
scale for which it is not easy to find a 
parallel. Today the settler minority occu- 
py nearly half the cultivatable land, and 
what they occupy is much the better 
quality; meanwhile millions of Africans 
are herded into reserve lands of low 
yielding soils. Herded? In 1921 the then 
Colonial Secretary, Winston Churchill, 
was informing a persistent questioner in 
the Hause of Commons that in one area 
of Rhodesia which had been forcibly 
grabbed by the British South Africa 
Company, no less than thirty thousand 
Africans had been dispossessed and 
moved off their land. And only a year 
earlier the British government was ad- 
mitting that the original concession of 
the BSA of the 1890s was [fraudulent 
anyway. It is facts such as this, and 
there are many more, which make it 
clear that Mr Smith’s " rash fierce blaze 
of riot" cannot last. 

The author specifically rejects the pros- 
pect of a ‘Gandhian non-violent solu- 
lion” to the crisis, and his reasons for 
doing so, to say the least, are odd. It 
is all very well in India where Gandhi 
was appealing to a sympathetic con- 
science in Britain, says Mr Shamuyarira 
(was it? say 1D; “ but such methods,” he 
declares, “do not work when you are 
appealing to a totally unsympathetic 
conscience.” 

Any large scale and centralised mass 
society Is, because it exists at all, a form 
of violence, which is why it needs the 
trappings of power in the form of co- 
ercive laws, a police force and an army; 
and a military force does not become 
“non-violent” because between wars it 
only engages in training and mock 
battles. Given these conditions in a far 
from perfect world, it is mere tergiver- 
sation to argue that economic sanctions 
and other forms of pressure are incom- 


If your Christmas meant no 
food, and no chance to grow 
more, you'd hope that 
someone with enough to eat 
would remember you and give 
to Oxfam. Please 
make that hope 
come true for one 
|» torgotten family— 
pes quickly. Every 
hour counts when 
you're hungry. 


PAX Relief, cjo Barclays Bank Ltd, Oxford 
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patible with the spirit of non-violence. 
Perhaps they are, but I think they are 
infinitely preferable to the appearance 
of g Rhodesian Mau Mau backed, as the 
Kenya one was not, by outside arma- 
ments and whatever help the rest of 
independent Africa can give. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that econ- 
omic and other forms of sanctions will 
not be a speedier and infinitely less 
damaging method of achieving majority 
rule. 

It is possible that Mr Smith's position is 
far weaker than his apparent military 
strength might lead one to suppose. 
Not only does he stand before the op- 
position of world opinion, as well as 
against the wishes of the vast majority 
of his fellow Rhodesians; he is also 
curiously isolated from the leadership of 
nearly all the spheres of national life in 
his own country, He has lost a chief of 
justice and a chief of the General Staff, 
and it is impossible to believe that op- 
position of “topside” people stops here. 
In fact the leaders of commerce and 
industry have declared against UDI, as 
have the churches, the press, the tobac- 
co growers and the banks. The author 
raises the possibility that if the politi- 
cians in Salisbury failed to opt for UDI, 
then the army might take over. This 
sounds formidable, except that modern 
armies need supplies, and that once these 
are cut off, especially oi) and petrol, 
their capacity for manoeuvre becomes 
limited. 

Clearly, Mr Smith’s government. will 
soon be confronted with a crisis of con- 
fidence. As the noose of economic sanc- 
tions tightens, he will find that not only 
has the much vaunted economic pros- 
perily of the white people vanished (a 
prosperity he was elected to sustain); 
there are other, more ineluctable factors 
which are pushing him around. Capital- 
ism requires not only labour, and capital 
for its functioning, it requires also con- 
fidence. Without grounds for optimism, 
capitalist production collapses. This is 
particularly true in the sphere of prim- 
ary products, on which the Rhodesian 
economy largely depends. Smith's prob- 
lem will be not one of finding markets, 
but of production. 

Hence there are solid reasons for be- 
lieving that a non-violent solution to the 
Rhodesian crisis could be found. Are 
there many steps the African nationalists 
can take towards this? Mr Shamnuyarira 
makes it clear that land starvation makes 
thousands of Africans wholly dependent 
on the white man’s cash economy, and 
that serious strike action is not easy to 
envisage, But is it altogether impossible? 
Without African labour the economy 
would collapse very quickly, even though 
many Africans might starve in conse- 
quence. Are there then no exposed points 
of the economy, the tohacco plantations, 
say, which could be haycotted selectively, 
especially during the planting season? 
At present there are thousands of work. 
ers from Malawi, Zambia and elsewhere 
in Rhodesia, who because of their des- 
perate poverty might destroy the value 
of such a move by accepting the jobs of 
the strikers, 

Ieven 60 a campaign here might well 
succeed if only there were a united 
nationalist front to organise it. Unfoartu- 
nately there is not, The reason for the 
split between the followers of Joshua 
Nkomo (Zimbabwe African Peoples 
Union) and the Rey Ndabadinzi Sithole 
(Zimbabwe African National Union), as 
portrayed here by the author (who 
joined Sithole) are complex. Clearly there 
have heen shortcomings in Nkomo’s lead- 
ership, but equally clearly the nationalist 
movement has been the victim of the 
inahility of the leaders to vonfer pro- 
perly owing to restrictions imposed by 
the government on their movements in 
times of crisis, It was a victim too of the 
nature of ifs own power structure, As 
everywhere else, it is the men at the 
top who run the movement, not those at 
the bottom, so that when problems of 
leadership arise they are not (and pro- 
bably cannot be) settled by open dis- 
cussion at the bottom, but by manoeuver- 
ings and plotting at the top aimed al- 
ways at securing (or resisting) a change 


of Jeadership, which can be presente! | 
to the masses as a fait accompli. 

It did not work here, and the autho 
makes candidly clear that when the cris# 
of leadership erupted, his own grou 
in Dar-es-Salaam was hopelessly ba 
manoeuvered by the Nkomoa group i 
Salisbury. The Sithole group may Wel 
have justice on their side in this disput 
but as the unhappy people of Mala® 
are discovering for themselves, when "i 
party machine has projected a man a 
“the leader,” it is very difficult to dle 
abuse the masses of his virtues, hawev® 
incompatible with office his defects ™ 
come to make him, i 
A final judgment may have to awa 
Joshua Nkomo’s own account, plus some 
corroborative statements, or denials, fro") 
Julius Nyerere on what exactly he “@ 
advise Nkomo to do at one point in Da 
es-Salaam, r 
Meanwhile it daily becomes more evidel 
that Mr Smith has dislodged a pebbl 
which is on the way to becoming ™ 
avalanche. Salisbury could easily prov 
to be the Sarajevo of World War 
no solution to the Rhodesia crisis 1% 
appears concievable that docs not inclue 
a settlement of the white South Africil 
problem too. With one eye on the gre 

ing scale of the war for independence ! 
Mozambique, the Pretoria governmél 
will find itself impelled by the logic of /* 
position to frustrate as far as it is al!” 
any economic sanctions applied to rene 
desia. It is clear, to take but one exall 

ple, that oil sanctions against Rhodes# 

will he of little effect (as well as a waste | 
sacrifice of considerable dimensions } | 
Zambia) if South Africa is to be allowe | 
to divert its own supplies to Salish? | 
and Bulawayo. i) 
Whichever way the crisis develops, 
background of it is here. Tt makes a 

sorbing reading and it comes, moreove) } 
from a source from which we have hea! i 

far too little; for Mr Shamuyarira 18 5 

Zimbabwe African who speaks as © 

authentic voice of African experien | 


His book is not only a fascinating nar | 8 


tive for the general reader today, ™ 
guess is that it will also be an indisp?s, 
sable source book for the historian 
tomorrow. | 


John Papworth has travelled extensive) | 
in Africa, and Rhodesia has made hil | 
prohibited immigrant. His “ Persod® 
comment” is a regular feature in Pea® 
News. -- 


The Vietnam 


read-in 
from page 3 


Van Chi's Fram Colonialism to Comm 
nism: A Case History of North Vieine | 


is not even referred to, let alone quote. 
(Vietnamese writers generally 
quoted far too little in this book.) 119) 
The ReadIn is intended to eluctd®, | 
what has happened in Vietnam, nol iy | 
say what can or should be dane, In 
it follows the teach-ins, which Wig 
interesting more for the discussion oft 
situation in Vietnam and its causes UM > 


aut 


. Ly 
for the proposals whith emerged = a) 4 


+ cyl 
failed to emerge - from them. The * a 
ming-up”’ at the end of the Ree nl 
makes a rather belaboured comparltay 
hetween the situation in Vietnam ti 
and that in the Balkans in the nincte 
century, concluding: {he 
“...the contradictions within ig 
area, and hetween the great 10 f 
led eventually to the Wirst World © i 
Could the assassination of an, AM ap 
can ambassador provide the sara}! 
of the third?” 


The reader expects something e 
f 


after all this materia} than to he ye 7 


of 


minded that the Vietnam situafley 
il, 


dangerous; a discussion at the ent 
proposed solutions for Vietnam, poll! 
out the strengths and weakness? 
each, would have been more uselv® 


Adam Wohberts is at present ed OME or ny 


hook on civilian defence. He is a" 


stalf member of Peace News. 4 
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UNSUCCESSFUL 
RESISTANCE 
IN RHODESIA 


African police direct African de- 
Moustrators at the Highfield ‘Town- 
Ship, near Salisbury, Rhodesia. The 
demonstrators had placed an old 
car-body in the road as a barricade; 
ns police ordered them to remove 


Police riot-squads are keeping a 
Close check on African townships, 
Patrolling incessantly in a so far 
Successful utlempt to prevent agi- 
lators organising a general strike. 


40,000 marched in Washington 


A report in the New York weekly, 
National Guardian, states that more than 
6,000 people marched in Washington, on 
yevember 27, to oppese the war in 
‘letnam, It was America’s largest peace 
mMonstration within memory. : 
the demonstrators surrounded the White 
louse grounds in picket lines so dense 
hat movement frequently became im- 
Possible. Their sentiments could be 
udged from the contrast between the 
Polite applause they gave inuderate 
iPeakers at a rally immediately following 
GS March and the ovation for Carl 
peesby, president of Students for a 
»“Mocratie Society (SDS), who said the 
intutality of the blitzkrieg we are wag- 
Ge against Vietnam” is based on poli- 
Js “ of a government that since 1932 has 
hsidered itself to be fndamentally 
heck.” ie said that he too had once 
an a liberal but that if he sounded 
thy American now, “don’t blame me far 
“ald Blame rather those who mouthed 
oe liberal values and broke my Ameri- 
0 heart.” 
iriore and during the demonstration, 
fre was disagreement about how strong 
Amctll” should be made for ending 
Merican invalvement In the Vietnain 
ny The National Committee for a Sane 
roar Policy (SANK), which spon. 
wkd) the demonstration, wants the US 
Viepement to call for a ceasefire in 
Vj a halt the bombing of North 
ftnam, halt the introduction of addi- 
1 net st rte ts EGFR sesaaentemeneneswA 
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‘7 Vietcong release 


two Gis 


| tig Mark the November 27 demonstra- 
han, @#ainst America’s actions in Viet- 
‘View! the National Liberation Front in 
‘Ad tnam released two American soldiers 
wae Were being held as prisoners of 
mar, 
gee two released, who were members of 
lara elecial Forces and non-combatants, 
* Sergeant, George Smith of Chester, 
| Meat Virginia, and Specialist Caldue 
he, Ure of Chattanooga. Both have said 
{ie Want to get out ot the army and 
i Vier? campaign in the US against the 
ppetnam war, 
byt told a news conference arranged 
vin the Cambodian Information Ministry 
Ne" tnom Penh, November 30, that “the 
, 8 nothing to gain from the war 
Dapp tethimn, for the Vietcong are the 
nigele. They both agreed with Le Van 
Cope, 2h NUP represantative who ac- 
i rej, PAnied them to Cambodia, that their 
ithe “se was a “direct consequence” of 
os? anti-war movement. 


We, 
Mo 


12 Aemonstrations 
@ 


Cig uray convention of the National 
in inating Committee to end the War 
Wwinam (NCC), which — attracted 
Reople ta Washington fram anti- 
| Over ouPs throughout) America on 
Member 12-28, agreed Lo organise mass 
‘tia, “rations in scores of American 
Nhe 20 March 25-26 of next year. 

inde legates - represonting about 125 
fing bendent commiltees against the war 
Hreay eral national organisations - alsa 
enon. to suppart a series of anti-war 
vy jeittatians in the South on Febru- 
How). Which are being organised by the 
iggy formed Southern Regional Cow 
3 “nd the War in Vietnam. 


500 
Wa 


wei Cis 


tional men and material into the war und 
“ask the other side CNorih Vietnam) to 
do the same.” 

The official “call” of the demonstra- 
lion, which was also delivered to ihe 
White House by a delegation, asked the 
US administration to “state the candi- 
tions under which it will accept peace 
in Vietnam,” and to declare that it sup- 
ports the principles of the 1954 Geneva 
agreement, “eventual withdrawal of all 
foreign military forces,” the peaceful 
reunification of Vietnam (but also the 
establishment of a “new government in 
South Vietnam"), recognition of “the 
Vietcong” as one of the “concerned 
parties” in any negotiations. 

In cables sent to both President No Chi 
Minh of North Vietnam and to the NLF, 
31 of the march’s sponsors said the 
marchers had no intention of supporting 
a military victory by the NLF - or any 
party lo the war. 

Before the demonstration took place, 
however, SANE was criticised by other 
peace activists beeause, as A. J. Muste 
put it, the call’s emphasis on negotiation 
“js, for me, a very inadequate position.” 
Muste said the “call?” did not reflect 
tus view that the US * has no business - 
and never had - in Vietnam and should 
withdraw.” 

Despite his criticisms, Muste urged sup- 
port of the march because not to give it 
support would harm the cause of peace. 
This was the position taken up by most 
eritics, During the actual demonstration 
ltself, however, marchers carried signs 
demanding “ Bring the GIs Home Now,” 
and a group of demonstrators carried the 
banner of the National Liberation Front 
of Sonth Vietnam. 

In an effort to isolate the NLF supporters 
from the main body of the march, the 
demonstratian'’s sponsors surrounded 
them with a sea of US flags. Monitors 
were briefed before the march to deal 
with demonstrators carrying slogans not 
in line with the official ‘ call.” But the 
crowded conditions daring the deimon- 


The ‘exclusionist’ 
Free University 


The Free University of New York 
(FUNY) of which Joseph Berke wrote 
in Peace News, October 29, has recenily 
been under fire from different quarters. 
The New York city administration was 
threatening lo evict FUNY from its class- 
roonis and office because the untyersity 
was branded by newspapers as a ‘‘drait 
dadgera school." The eviction threat was 
later dropped when the New York Times 
tonk the sfory up. 

A more unexpected criticism has came 
from Jack Newltleld of Village Vaice. In 
the Navember 11 issue of the Voice, he 
takes FUNY to task for refusing admis- 
sion ta “a lone young man wearing 
right-wing buttons” at a publicly adver 
lised debate on “the morality of 
science” hetween Herman Kahn, authar 
of On Escalation (reviewed in this 
week's issue) and Steve Newnian, 4 
leader of the May 2 Movement - a pro- 
Teking graup. Paul Krassnev, editor af 
the outspoken New York paper, The 
Realist, has said that he will not teach 
in the Free University next term ‘as a 
pratest against is exclusionist policies.” 
According ta Newfield, a few months aga 
FUNY refused an oifer fram Herman 
Kahn ta teach there. 


stration prevented the monitors having 
much cifect. 
Negro participation in the march was 
estiinated at ope Re less than 
5%. Only Mrs Ceretta Kang, Martin 
Luther King's wife, who spoke at the 
rally, brought to the march a direct con- 
nection with civil rights leaders. And 
she made it clear she spoke only for 
herself as “the wife of a Christian min- 
ister,” a * mother who is concerned about 
all the children in the warld,” and as a 
negro “in Uhe fight for freedam and 
justice.” 
Commenting on the Washington march, 
Bradford Lyttle of the Committee for 
Non-violent Action (CNVA) writes: 
“SANE handled the mechanics of the 
denionstration skilfully. Most interest- 
ing to me was the revelation that the 
demonstration had been organised 
partly by means used to create classi- 
cal political fronts. That is, an image 
or facade was presented to one éle- 
ment of the public while agreements 
thal assured massive participation 
were made quietly with other ele- 
nents. On the one hand, the demon- 
stration’s platform was Hberal and, 
while critical of the administration, 
not hostde to it On the other 
hand, student vroups were told they 
could ask their constituencies to par- 
tivipale in the raarch for their own 
reasaus, not because they believed in 
SANE's platform, and finally it wag 
clear to everyone that SANE wanted 
people to come even if they brought 
their awn sivns and slogans that hadn't 
been ' approved’.” 
SANI?s tactics seem io have workei. 
The Moutreal Star, November 20, re- 
ported that “ moderation triumphed aver 
exiremisis”’ at the Washington demon- 
slration. The report continued: 
“ Except for the antics of a minority of 
slack-jawed Nazis . and unkempt 
left-wing radicals, the big miarch wae 
sober, restrained and deeply maving. 
“Kor every bearded beatnik in the 
erowd there was a grandmother in a 
pood Peck and Peck coat, For every 
Vietcong flay carried by the ‘ activists ‘ 
there were a lundred American 
NEV Cisne : 
The Montreal Star also reported that 
“the counter-demonstrators - George 
Lincoln Rockwell’s Nazis, the Nlansmen 
from Virginia and the Hells Angels 
motorcycle mob e- were few in gumber, 
but louder in voice and action.” 
Qne jack-hooted Nazi, it is reported, 
carrigad a rei] can labeled “Free Nero 
sene and Matches for Peaee Creeps.” 
Another waved a placard urging Presi- 
dent Johnson te “Gas the Traitors.” 
Accarding to the Star, many spectators 
Who would otherwise have been hostile 
to the demonstraters were so appalled 
by the eounferdemonstration that they 
sided with the pacifists. 
The National Guardian reparts that “ by 
far the gregtest support (jee the Wasi 
tngten denionstratian) eame trom taly. 
where . hundreds af thowsands in 
more than 100 large cities an! small 
towns marched both ta demonstrate thelr 
agreement with American foes of the 
Vietnam war and to demand indepen- 
dent Itallan initiatives for poage.” 
Tn Rame, 20,000 inapple tak part in a 
torchitght parade to a large theatre where 
they heard spceches by representatives 
af three politieal parties - the Comin 
nists, and the leit and right wings af 
the Nennl Socialists. Sponsers ef the 
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actor Marcello 
Federico 
Vitloria 
de Siea; writer Alberto Moravia; painter 


Rome action inchuled 
Mastroianni; flim directors 
Fellini, Luching Viseonu and 


Kenata Gutluso and sculptor Gicana 
Manzu, ag well as trade uma, student 
and religious eraups. 

In France, anti-Vietnam war demanstra- 
tions began on November 20 when about 
3,000 students marched through Paria 
streets. On the same day, the newly ar 
vanised Atnericans my Europe Coninit- 
tee for Peace presented about 250 sig- 
natures on its petition to the US Emm- 
bassy. Originally the new conmiltee 
planned a demonstration, but hoth the 
New York Herald Tribune and New York 
Times refused to accept advertisements 
for this. ‘The Americans in Europe Com- 
mittee can be contacted at i4 Rue Mon- 
tessuy, Paris (7e). On Navember 27, 
20 US students were arrested and held 
briefly fer demonstrating in trent of the 
embassy. 

Qn November 28, a line of almast 1,000 
cars, organised hy the Movement for 
Peace, drave past the US military hage 
at CaptieuxJe-Poteau hearing signs de- 
manding an end to the Vietnain war. 
At three places in Hanover, Germany, 
poster vigils by torchlight ware hald on 
the evening af November 97. The de- 
maoustrators sald their paper, Direkle 
Aktion, and distributed leatlets. The 
leatlets said that allhiaugh peace deman- 
stralurs in Germany are not sble 16 
bring direct changes lu Vietnani, still 
they must protest against ihe violence 
and cruelty on both sides of the war. 
“What we can do is feel with the sulfer 
ing people ia Vietnam. We are, there- 
fore, fasting for 24 hours. And we shall 
refuse a Vietnam in Germany 


Recent pamphiets 


Perspective ln Forelgn Policy, by Charles 
BE. Osgaad (ta be distrilnited by Haus. 
mans, § Caledonian Raad, London ND) 

A fuller exposition of Charles Osgooi’s 
propasal far ° Graduated Recipraval nu: 
tlatives in Tension ieduction,” which he 
first made seven years ayo and now re- 
fers to us GUAT. The title is a mouthful, 
hast its meaning is clear enough: a stra- 
tegy of calculated de-escalation. 

The best part af the pamphlet is the 

attack on escalation ag a baibel haak. 

Osegod points ont that the US is ab 

ready at step Bo af Herman Kahn's sss 

calation ladder in Vietnam! ° dramatic 
yiilitary confrontation.” This is very claae 
fa the “noelear war is unthlukable” 
threshold. Gsgood claims that * pure 
pacitiem  dovan't have a ‘“souwhall's” 
chance in Wades” af baling adopled) he 
points aut the benetits af the post-Cuba 
detenté between ihe US and USSR, and 
recommonds that the US should de-esca- 
late hi Vietnam, by casing aff and then 
teasing the banibing, Wyle to involee 
ather pawers 4$ peacekeepers and ined 
ators, making frlendship overtures to 

China - while making fhe appropriate 

yestures of belligerence to sallsiy dames 

lic opinion, Jt is vary much of a Ught- 
rupee ezercise. 

A fviure foy ibe Onitad Nations? by 
Richard Gatt (Campaign for Nudlear 
Tiiganmament, dy Ga), 

Call fer Brilati te give piore af her 


wobleme ta the UN, coupled with fig 


avical look at the arganization gad ab 
lack on the regional signers WHIth have 


heiped to erigple it : 
Ran PRINCH 


ee 


LO 
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Joan Harcourt [Ne Deaceworkers 


Jericho, by Pat Arrowsmith. (The Cres- 
set Press, 21s.) es 


In Jeriche, Pat Arrowsmith gives us an 
interesting wlimpse into the workings 
of a picketing campaign, and although 
it is written in the form of a novel, 
knowing that we are in the hands of a 
veteran peace worker fends weight ta 
our acceptance of what she has to tell. 


Miss Arrowsmith Interweaves a_ plot 
alarmingly riddled with violence, arson, 
rape and death, with a psychological in- 
vestigation of the picketors themselves. 
That she is able to mute the sensational 


elements of her story so thal they become 
merely a backdrop to the characters and 
emotions (not to mention the vocation) 
of the peace workers themselves does 
credit to her skill as a writer. The day to 
day jrrilations of living in too close prox. 
imity, the clash of personalities, the 
despair of success, are what occupies 
her, and she Jeaves us in no doubt as to 
the uncomfortable, glamourless existence 
forced upon anyone whose conscience de- 
mands that they give themselves to the 
peace movement, 

In Jericho we are given a fascinating 
account of “ socio-drama” - the rehears- 


SAMUEL BECKETT from page 5 


dead young, who left me free, on the 
black hoat of Ulysses, to crawl towards 
the east, alony the deck. That is a great 
measure of freedom for him who has not 
the pioneering spirit.” 


Already for Molloy this attenuated free- 
dom is in cdanger of disappearing under 
serutiny. For The Unnamable things are 
in a worse slate. The dying Malone has 
exercised the freedom left him by Geul- 
inex to invent the story of Macmann, an 
existence not unlike his own, but subject 
to his controlling whim. The Unnamable, 
on the other hand, in the presence of 
the tales about Mahood, is far from sure 
that they are not being piped into him 
from elsewhere. The allusjons to the 
deflant galley-slave take on overtones of 
struggle against some force which would 
deny him all movement. Replying to his 
own question of who he might be, he 
says: “The palley-eman, bound for the 
Villars of Hercules, who drops hig sweep 
under caver of night and crawls between 
the thwarts, towards the rising sun, un- 
seen hy the guard, praying for storm.” 
Again, a little Jater; “Tam he who will 
never be caught, never delivered, who 
crawls between the thwarts, towards the 
new day that promises to be glorious, 
festooned with lifebelts, praying for rack 
and rain.” 


It would appear as if the freedom to re. 
fuse in the mind the direction of the 
body is under pressure. Even mental 
events begin to seem part of a determi- 
nistie process. Attending exclusively to 
the activity of his mind, The Unnamable 
experiences continuously what most peo- 
ne sense occasionally, namely, the feel- 
ng that his thoughts are not of his own 
creation, but are simply happening, It is 
what we all experience when we sudden- 
ly realise that a thought-train has been 
proceeding on its own, without “our” 
supervision, as in a dream. To The Un- 
namable it feels as though his essential 
identity is a still pool of pure self-con- 
aciousness, stirred into a maelstorm of 
words by malicious external agents, 
known collectively as “the other.” These 
agents are attempting to compel him to 
acknowledge that the words in his head 
are his own, But this would be to close 
the gap between the self and the not- 
self, and to abandon the effort to Isolate 
the pure consciousness that desires only 
16 know itself, divinely. 


The final appearance, however, of the 
palley-slave image is during one of The 
Unnamable'’s abortive attempts to re-in- 
tegrate by accepting the words thrust 
upon his as his own. For a moment he 
has the illusion of self-determination. 
* Now it’s I the orator, the beleaguerers 


“have departed, I am master on board, 


after the rats, I no longer crawl between 
the thwarts, under the moon, in the 
shadow of the lash...” But the identifi- 
cation with a surrogate personality does 
not satisfy long, and the book proceeds 
on its way towards an inconclusive end- 
ing. We leave the narrator still trying 
feverishly to detach the essence of a 
free self from a circular whirl of talk, 
not hia. As an expedition into the mind 
in search of identity the book is an un 
successful quest. 

A. footnote to this account of what seems 
tG6 Wie a major strand in Beckett's most 
important body of work is to be found 
in How. It Is, Amid the compulsive, 
spasmodic, breathless,  wnpunctuated 
aiream of utterance that makes up the 
book, the trained eye can detect a re 
currence of the galley-slave: 


.. netern reeeding land of brothers - 


dimming lights mountain if 1 turn 
water Poughening he falis I fall on my 
iny knees crawl forward clink of chains 


perhaps it’s not me perhaps it's an- 
others.” 


(There may also be a reminiscence here 
of the end of Malone Dies, where Mac- 
mann is carried out to sea and notices 
the lights on the mountain.) The narra- 
tor of the extraordinary tale of Pim and 
dom, of torments infl{cted and endured, 
and of an endless journey through the 
mud, often protests that he is recounting 
the story from dictation: “{ say it as I 
hear it.’ Evidently The Unnamable’s 
problem of freedom and identity are 
suill with us. With the appearance of 
such familiar motifs as our galley-slave 
we can embark on the latest attempt at 
the dicipherment of Samuel B. 


Robert Fothergill fectures at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


WHAT CAN STILL MOVE US? 


World of the Child; compiled by Alan 
Bartram (Penguin 3s 6d, all profits to 
Oxfam.) 


What can still move us? Simple restate- 
ments of the eternal themes rarely seem 
to, They do not acquaint us directly 
with suffering; though they may prompt 
us to pull back the curtains a little. 


More recently, attempts have been made 
to juxtapose photographic and factual 
expressions of the obvious but antipath- 
tic. We now know how many more houses 
could be built with the amount daily 
spent on defence, We can count how 
many children will be sustained for 
weeks on the price of our theatre tickets. 
But the eye moves without seeing over 
the print and the posters. It is a dubious 
tribute to our half-developed humanness 
that we care enough to have the figures 
put up, but rarely enough to move them 
down, 


World of the Child, however, is an at- 
tempt to awaken us with a difference. 
Here is a rare publishing event indeed 
- all the contributing firms and person- 
nel supplied materials and labour at cost. 
But, more important, here is a personal 
vision. Alan Bartram has woven three 
threads into his work: reports and pic- 
tures from Oxfam, his own photos of 
Paddington children at play, and extracts 
from North London children’s essays and 
poems. 


Any man concerned about children would 
have created something worthwhile in 
the compilation medium, but the weary- 
ing polemics would have shown through 
all the same, Alan Bartram, however, is 
not merely concerned about children, he 
is also abundantly concerned and de- 
lighted with them. He knows too that 
while there may be no bad children in 
the world there is a legion of children’s 
bad writing, About the greatest tribute 
I can offer to him is that I could not 
find a single tedious piece of children’s 
writing in this book. 


We should perhaps hesitate to talk about 
“three dimensional’ works, just because 
they contain three discernible ways of 
looking at the world. Nonetheless there 
is a quality in this book which I have 
found in no other constructed on similar 
lines, It is not. that Alan Bartram has 
been particularly ambitious, it is just 
that he has no ostensible aim other than 
to tell us: “Look, this is what I have 
found.” We must draw our own conclu- 
sions; insofar as-we discover what. Mr 
Bartram cares about, we are on the way 
to caring ourselves. 

ROGER MOODY 


ing in advance of any violent situations 
the picketers are liable to encounter. 
Miss Arrowsmith makes clear how in- 
credibly difficult it is to remain passive 
when threatened with fists or jeers. In 
the best scene in the book, one of the 
picketers is attueked in a pub, and the 
will power he exerts to stand still while 
blows rain on his body is so vividly 
described that his tension is transmitted 
to the reader. It is also easy to believe, 
having, so to speak, experienced with 
him his successful resistance in passive 
terms, that the one-sided fight would 
leave the attacker feeling bewildered, 
and, who knows, possibly ready for 
rational argument. 

It is in the bouk’s portrayal of rational 
argument that I find Miss Arrowsmith’s 
(or the peace movement’s) attitude 
somewhat disturbing. There is an a- 
ssumption that most of us are rational 
creatures, and that all we need is to 
be presented with the facts of the logical 
outcome of possessing nuclear weapons, 
and we will then be persuaded to aban- 
don inertia and join ranks with our in- 
terlocutors. But it is not as simple as 
that. Miss Arrowsmith herself, in des- 
cribing campaign arguments, seems to 
note that although many people agree 
with the peace workers’ contentions, they 
are reluctant to participate actively in 
the campaign for disarmament. Yet she 
doesn't really ask why there is this 
reluctance. 

Miss Arrowsmith takes pains to note 
the different reasons for people becom- 
ing pacifists (not always worthy reasons) 
but no real questions are asked about 


rr 


ad 


who won't pecome out 


pacifist, or at least support the pene ay bel 
movement, when it is transparently ane tos 
everyore’s advantage to do so. Psych : “ 0 8¢ 
fears, the dread of minorities, the Ree altho ta 
to feel a member of the dominant stole A dort 
- such instinctive timidities cannot ¢ Of e, 
ways be dispersed by rational aryument Sfamiliea 
Perhaps the strength of their own Me Ns aes 
tion makes the peace workers forget | A Anti-Apa 
inconsistent creatures most of Us ae 89 Chant 
Miss Arrowsmith seems to be unaware A art 
the guilt, hence resentment, set in Wa F; 

by such statements as “* We aren't agail actc 
you, we're only against nuclear Weal 
ons,” or the fury that can be spar! - 
off by the implied self-righteousnes’ Neo . 
saying “We respond to hatred Wie me.’ 
love.” Responding to hatred with love © who ae 
one thing. Saying so another. ve? Talsing 
Miss Arrowsmith has written a bl jini) | 
hook. She has tried to break throuBy gy 0 
the complex emotions surrounding pea” = 
workers and present them as real peor, 

In fact, she several times points ov of 
Jericho that peace workers are “ just 
dinary people,” but I am not sure ih 
‘ordinary ” peaple would agree with ie 
There is, fur instance, a high percental 
of sexual eccentricity amongst. her po b 
eters - two homosexuals, a girl Yall O 
enjoys being raped, a man who halt 
being touched. This may be a descripl’ 
of ordinary people, but same are Ha"; 

to deny it. ile| 

Pat Arrowsmith wrote this book whi By-rety 
imprisoned in Holloway, and the ect OF call 
templation of this fact may well any: from < 


the other people 


her uncommitted readers as forcelt 
as the sincerity of her words. - londay 
Concise 
Keble 
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) won't recom SOUT African prisoners 


. re peace lay we, once again, invite your readers 
Cet Bae f fo send a Christmas or New Year greel- 
o do go. PsychiG M8 to some of the many South Africans 
qorities, the neu Who are in prison because of their oppo- 
> dominant group fition to apartheid? 
dities cannot # -~ Short list with names and addresses 
tianal argument (2) Some political detainees and their 
Ff their awn vot quills is available from our ollice, 
‘arkers forget tHe % Abdul, Non Secretary, 
most of Us arty ju Apartheld Movement, 

to be unaware Chartotte Street, London W.1. 


nent, set in (alll ; 

We aren't ag! Factory farming 

: Jear wel ; 
tna eT ark | was pleased to read Roger Moody’s 
righteousness of ticle about factory farming (Peace 
to hatrail with: Yews, November 26). There are still a 


18; Steat Many small farmers in this county 

"HO prefer old fashioned methods of 
prav@; “ising their animals, because (i) the 
hi ?0h is far more interesting and varied 
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rords, londay-Saturday 9.30 am to 6 pm 


Concise British Flora in Colour, W. 
Keble Morton. 1486 species illustrated 
35s Od (18) 


The Disarmers, Christopher Driver, The 
. Story of CND 256 Od (18) 


ericho, Pat Arrowsmith. A novel about 
: the nuclear disarmament movement, 
Written during a six months’ prison 
kentence 21s Od (is) 


Envoy Extraordinary, Vera Brittain. Mrs 
andit and her contribution to modern 
25s Od (15) 


E story of Western Philosophy, Bertrand 
_ , Mussel) 20s Od (1s) 
Autmai Machines, Ruth Harrison. Paper- 
! back 10s Ga (8d) 


rave New Vlctuals, Elspeth Huxley 
a 21s Od (8d) 
| Ow Colour-pre{udiced is Britain? 
ir Clifford S$. Nill $25 Ga (Sd) 
(he World of the Child. Children’s 
i Stories and photographs, a Penguin 
iy book - all profits to Oxfam 3s Gd (6d) 
Tuth and the Dragon - brilliant caution- 
i uty tale on propaganda, in cartoon 
form 4s Gd (4d) 
| 
F 


a 


nia 


Penguin English Dietionary, ed G. N. 
Garmonsway and §. Simpson 
20s Od (8d) 


Penguin Eneyelopedia, ed Sir John Sum- 
i Merscale. Mure than 6,000 headings, 

With full cross-references and expla- 
12s Gd (is) 
Wen Against War, Nicholas Gillet. Bight 
) Portraits of the world's great peace 
). Makers lis Ud (6d) 


© Children’s Pichure Atlas in Colour, 
S00) colour maps and charts and 600 
Solour photographs and much factual 
»aformation about the baa af the 
World 5s Od (1s) 


SI Living World of Nature, David 
lephen. With 192 pictures in full 
folour 2ls Od (fs) 


A. Milne first time in paperback: 
When We Were Very Young, Now 
r® Are Six, Winnie the Pooh, The 
“louse at Pooh Corner. Each 2s 6d 
Yad); the four banded together: 
10s Gd (fs) 


tag hird Books: new titles inciude: 
{ants and How They Grow, Butter 

me8 and Moths, Animals and How 

ey Live, The Postman, Football, The 

“Ives and the Shoemaker 28 Gd an 
(4: 


Plog 
yt add postage as in Wrackets (max 


‘Nousmans Bookshop 


Vy “Atal from Kings Cross Station 
is Wedonlan Road, London N.1. 


* hations 


lined broiler and calf houses; (11) they 
have the same, normal feelings of affec- 
ton and care for their animals as other 
human beings; (ili) they lack the capital 
to pull down their old buildings and 
equip themselves for mass production. 

These small farmers are being pushed 
out of business by competition from the 
factory farms, who are backed by the 
polley of both Conservative and Labour 


governments: cheap food, rather than 
good food. Phis poucy is apparently 
backed by Peace News (though, no 


doubt, throngh ignorance anly) in your 
comment dast spring on the price re- 
View, 
The control of prices has kept the mar- 
pons of profil per animal so low that a 
reasonabie living with reasonable hours 
is no longer possible from a small farm 
with humane and individual methods of 
rearing. ‘The margin of profit on milk 
is so low that it is no longer economically 
possible for a dairy farmer to rear his 
own calves, or for the farmer who has a 
few hens to kil) and phuick his own birds. 
These things can only be profitably done 
by the mass producers. 
It is not the slightest use the non-farm- 
ing pubhe asking the farmer to use 
humane methods of rearing and, at the 
saine time, demanding not to pay enough 
for food to give the humane farmer a liv- 
ing. This is the crux of the matter. On 
this farm six people, wives of farm 
workers and neighbours, have voluntarily 
plucked 120 hens in the last six weeks 
(many hours work for unskilled people) 
for no reward, simply to avoid them 
poing ta the dreaded packing station. 
The non-Peace News reading type of 
farm is not likely to do this! 
People who realistically wish to have 
animals humanely reared can do two 
things to es 
1, Refuse to buy veal or broiler chickens. 
2. Buy free range birds and eggs, and 
pasture bred beef for a higher price. 
This can still be done even in London 
lf you are prepared to take the time, 
trouble and expense to shop at the many 
health food stores and to cross-examine 
your butcher. (It will cost more, be- 
cause it costs the farmer more.) 
Felleity Crump, 
Glynleigh Farm, 
Pevensey, Sussex. 


Christmas fare 


The cruelties and suffering inflicted on 
farm animals - currently in the public 
eye - reached a climax this month, when 
pee are slaughtered for the human 
east. 

Many pacifists are vegetarians, but to 
those who are not, may TF appeal to 
them to show some sympathy with the 
Innocent victims, by abstaining from 
fiesh foods during the festive season. 

I believe that non-violence should apply 
to animals as well as human beings. 
Gorton Sadler (Trustee), 

World League Against Viviseetion, 

36 lvely Road, London S.W.4, 


Australians in Vietnam 


On September 3, Peace News printed a 
news item concerning the liability of 
British subjects emigrating to Australia 
to be conscripted. While this item was 
perfectly correct in its facts the way 
In which it was phrased was possibly 
misleading, We discovered this when a 
number of us from the West Midlands 
Committee of 100 and the Birmingham 
Anarchist Group took part in a_picket 
at the Austrahan Migration Offiee in 
Birmingham on November 27, Prior to 
the picket we made enquiries concern- 
ing the workings of conscription in Aus- 
tralia at the Migration Offics and dis- 
covered that, although conscripts may 
be sent to Vietnam, in fact they are not. 
The troops in Vietnam from Australia 
are all regular soldjers. As the clerk 
in the Migration Office said, “We doen't 
like blokes being shot at unless they 
want to.” 

There is another misconception in the 
Peace movement abuut the liability to 
conscription in Australis. This is the 
belief that anyone under the age of 26 
who emigrates to Australia is lable for 
conscription. In fact one fs Wable for 
conscription up to the age of 26, but 
any emigrant aver the age af 20 does 
nol have to register for military service. 
Thia latter miscanception was actually 
printed an the leaflets we intended ta 
distribute, with the result that we had 
te waste valuable time in carrecting 


Letters to 
the Editor 


them in mianuseripl, All of those who 
took part in the pieket woukl be grate- 
fal if you would print this information, 
in the hope that o(lier groups niay be 
prevented fron: making the mustakes 
which we made, 

Gordan Causer, 

27 Uppec Gungate, 

Vamworth, Staifs. 


Manolis Papoutsakis 


When some of us arrived in Athens last 
faster for the Marathou Peace March we 
found that arrangeinents for our recep- 
tion were not quite complete. “ You 
see,” our hosts explained, ' Manolis 1s 
iW.” In facet be had sulfered ao severe 
heart altack and had been given strict 
medical orders to He unmabile in bed. 

Later on J] was taken to see him, and 
no man could have looked Jess bathered 
by sickness or less converned with medi- 
cal advice. He lay in a sunay balcony 
room in his parents flat, a roam full of 
books, modern sculpture and paintings, 
with plants and flowers ino abundance, 
The telephone rang incessantly and there 
was a continuous slream of visitors. He 
himself was a well-built man with a 
suggestion of Dylan ‘Thonias about him, 
and full of laughter, curiusity and ap- 
parent vitality. | think too he was the 
most infectiously friendly person 1 have 
ever met and when, after an hour of so of 
excited talk about plans for future peace 
activities on an international basis as 
well as much else, I left, 1 felt T lad 
known him since my schooldays. 

Now comes the bleak news that, at the 
early age of 40, he has died, and all 
his plans must pass to others. He spent 
nearly his entire life either in prison 
or in hospital. At eleven he had the first 
of nearly thirty operations when a form 
of bone cancer was diagnosed, at thir 
teen he was imprisoned by the Nazis in 
his native Crete and ouly saved from 
execution by his father, who was a local 
big-wig. Later his father was shot by 
the Germans and he himself was back in 
prison where he taught himself English 
and developed an ardent love for Shake- 
speare and Shaw. During the elvil war 
in Greece he was again in hospital for 
More operations and in prison for re 
fusing to fight against the Commiuniats. 
He was tortured and only released to 
enter hospital again. He was the back- 
bone of the oe movement in Athens 
and editor of Way of Peace, the Greek 
equivalent ta Peace News. We was alsa 
the chairman of the Peace March Com- 
mittee and shortly before he died he was 
about to {uke up the post of foreign 
editor on one of the big Athens dailies. 

They say he was a Communist, which 
doubtless he was, and anyone who 
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knows modern Greece will understand 
that this is a matter which has its own 
connotation. 1 only want to testify there 
was a radiance and a zest for life about 
fim whieh carried with it the stamp of 
goodness und greatness LO an unconnnan 
degree. [tas alk very well seelung to 
comfort ourselves with “ Nothing is here 
for tears .. .7 Ut is a iInore prosaic 
tritth, that his going cannut but cause 
us to fament and that watbout hin we 
are impoverished, 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, $.W.5, 


Radical Alliance 


When dealing with the three major 
problems of war, poverty and race in the 
charter of Radical Alliance (December 3) 
we comment that “... na political party 
in Britam has begun ta reeagnise or 
tackle them.” What we were intending 
to point out, of course, was that none 
of the major parties were dealing with 
these problems and that new initialives 
were desperately needed. adival Alli- 
ance recognises the valuable wark being 
done by both the Pellawship Party and 
the ILP in respect of these issues and 
we hope that they will accept our spol 
gies for any misunderstanding that 
might have arinen, 

Keith Burdon, Secretary, 

Hadieal Alilance, 

lat 5, 28 Blakesley Avenue, 

London W.5. 


Vietnam vigil 


For the fifth successive week a number 
of people held an hour's vigil at the top 
af Downing Street on Sundiye Desay 
her 5. They are enel Mr Wilson to 
urge the General Assem sf of the United 
Nations to prevail on the US government 
to stop the air raids on North and Sauny 
Vietnam, not simply as a political move 
in the direction of negotiations, but be- 
cause these attacks are a erime against 
humanity. ‘Twa other demands are being 
made: that all US military forces should 
be withdrawn from Vietnam in aceord- 
ance with the 1954 Geneva Agreement, 
and that the dispute should be settled by 
pen tation with the National Liberation 
eran 

1 am writing to urge your readers in 
give the vigil thele support this Sunday, 
December 12, the weekend before Harald 
Wilsan departs for the US, Thea vigil 
cormmences gt 2 pm and la for one haur 
and we are asking all those whe atlend 
to bring thelr own letter addressed tw 
the Prime Minister. 

George Clark, ! 

3 Culford Gardens, London 8.1.3. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


The race problem 


Seeond Class Citizens, hy Tony Coxon 
(ndependent Labour Party, ds 6d), 
The Vietints Speak (Undian Workers’ 
Association, 1 Bireh Croft, Birming- 

hain 24). 


Two pamphlets ahout the immigration 
White Paper and the racial situation 
in Britain. Both challenge the arguments 
used to defend immigration controls; 
both deny that the controls will solve 
social problems such as housing; both 
aceuse Hritain of stealing skills from 
other countries, disregarding the eifecty 
of our measures an their economies. 

The Victims Speak js the briefer of the 
two documents; its merit is that it pre 
duces examples of discrimination at 
work. lis sponsoring organisation, the 
Indian Workers’ Associatian, even caught 
some headlines recently with the state 
ment that a firm ia Birmingham pays 
coloured workera £7 to £8 for a 5t1-U0- 
hour week. The pamphlet calls for the 
scrapping of the White Baper and the 
repeal af the Commonwealth Imimtera: 
tlon Aet, and for legislation to protect 
coloured people al work and in housing. 
Second-class Citizens is a more ambitious 
plece uf wark, ren Coxon is a sociologist 
as well as a socialist. and the pamphlet 
is written in the belief that the social 
sciences have a part ta play in polities, 
and that there ig a practical alferaative 
to the koe “crackpot realism," it 
staris with a dilacursian af “Race und 
Prejudice,” which marshals paworful ar 
uments ta show that “ rae “ig a aelanti- 


fically useless concept which refers to 
“an entity which does not exist.” Never 
theless, it is a powerful concept which 
must be taken seriously in politieal 
termes; and (hig the rest af the pamphlet 
sets ont to do. , 

tn two sections, Tony Coxon dilecussey 
the histary of immigradion into fHritain, 
and the problems - housing, education 
and employnient - with which the raer 
probleny is linked. Finally, he makes aug: 
gestions towards a solution. In this sae 
tion, he considera ways of colnbating 
prejudice, the value of legislation against 
discrimination, and the possibility of 
Lie bas towards integration. 

hroughout the pamphlet, the tone iy 
non-hysterical, there ig na resort ta pall: 
tical reat and the approach ta a dalus 
tion is in the best tradition of social 
atlence: a scrupuigus honesty, founded 
on clearly stated moral assumptions, One 
apecitic point which will interest many 
people is that Mr Coxon is not againgt 
the Minister of Education's sugested 
* ceiling“ af anethind inimigcant child. 
ren at sehoul. Uis foal recommendation 
ig for oppositin ta the White Paper, 
tombined with the further working out 
of short and long-term policies, which 
will require a mixture of campaigning 
methaus, including cunsitutional meth: 
ods and direct action ; 
This constructive and stimulsting pani 
hiet aught ta have 4 very wide sleep 


atlin. 
HOD PINCH 
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Kent homeless protest to minister 


On Sunday afternoon, the second of it 
series of meetings will be held at the 
home of Kenneth Robinson, the Minister 
of Health, to ask jam what is being 
done {o help the homeless families at 
King Will Hostel who are in dispute with 
the Kent County Council. Participants 


Oxford City 
asks to see 
‘The War Game’ 


Oxford City Council is te ask the BBC 
to allow it to see The War Game, the 
Guardian reported on Tuesday. The 
film has heen banned for showing on 
television as “too horrifying.” 


Councillor Edmund Gibbs, chairman of 
the Civil Nmergency Committee, said on 
Monday that the BBC had heen asked to 
show the film to members of his com- 
mittee. He understood unofficially that 
the request had been refused; if this 
were the case, he would write again to 
ask that the film be shown to the whole 
council. 


Concord Films 


The War Game is not one of the films 
included in a list of BBC films which 
Coneord Films have recently acquired 
for distribution. The Concord catalogue 
now contains a very wide range of films, 
on subjects like the population explo- 


alon, war on want, education, political 
prisoners, war and apartheid, The 
Ubrary Is now located out of London, 
at Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk (phone 
Ipswich 76012). 

Another “peace and understanding ” 


film distributor is David Stayt, of Hil- 
vertsheem, Upton-St-Leonards, Glouces- 
ter (telephone Gloucester 67640), who 
will show films anywhere within 120 
miles of Gloucester. Among his new 
films is a 14-minute account of this 
year’s CND Waster march. 


News in brief 


After Amnesty International had elected 
Mamadou Ray Antra Traore as this year’s 
Prisoner of Conseiance, it wag discavered 
that he hal been released from prison in 
Guinea. Amnesty has now elected Kou- 
mandian Weita, a schoolmaster still in 
teal Guinea, as Prisoner of Conscience, 
44). 


Thirty-nine British subjects resident in 
Ithiopia, where the recent Organisation 
For African Unity conference was held, 
have sent a petition to the British Am- 
bassador urging that British troops be 
used agalnst Smith in Rhodesia. 


Human error caused the US power 
blackout, “There can be no absolute 
assurance that outages (power failures) 
of the November 9 magnitude wil) not 
recur,” stated the report of the Federal 
Power Commission presented to Prensi- 
dent Johnson. 


Opening the inguiry into the pyopaned 
Stansted airport, Sir Milner Holland, 
Ministry of Aviation spokesman, said 
that the firing ranges at Shoeburyness 
were “ essential to national defence ” and 
“irreplaceable.” This presumubly ruled 
out the Isle of Sheppey as an alterna- 
tive site, 

People and Politics is ihe title of the 
November-December jesue of tho Wark- 
shops Journal of Correspondence, Con- 
tents include George Clark on Students 
for a Democratic Society; reports on the 
workshops’ summer tour of Yugoslavia; 
and comments on underdevelopment and 
yoluntary service. Price 25s 6d from & 
Caledonian Road, London N.1, 

The League for Democracy in Greece has 
appealed for Christmas cards ta be sent 
to the 84 Greek political prisoners. A 
list {8 available from 876 Grays Inn 
Road, London W.C,}. 


SOUTH AFRICA TODAYS: strane revorrsy Diana Collins 


wc ff you cannot he present, 

57 please send a donation to 
Diana Collins’ Christmas Appeal 
for the children of South African 
political prisoners. 
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Barry Collie writes: 
ay ide by Wood Green and Hornsey 
IND 


should meet at 2.45 pm at Kentish Town 
Underground, and Join a short walk to 
the meeting at Mr Robinson’s house. 


A similar meeting was held last Sunday, 
when Mr Robinson spoke with a deleya- 
tion from ithe meeting. A letter handed 
to the Minister said 


“None of us wants to stay in King 
Hill, but if we have been unable to 
find olher accommodation and su long 
as there is room to spare, we think 
it obviously in the best interests of 
the community that we be allowed to 
stay and keep our children, and we 
can see no valid reason why husbands 
should be excluded. You have the 


power to help us, Mr Robinson, but 
the KCC need a more forceful directive 
than you have so far given. Show us 


Houses, not 


Tottenham CND, 


groups, picketed a ineeting ad- 


dressed by Mr R. H. S. Crossman, Minis- 
ter for Housing and Local Government, 


at the Tottenham High School for Girls, 
on December 1. 


Members of the group handed out a 
special 
Houses 
carried signs which proclaimed: 


entided “ 10,500 
The pickets 


sheet 
Ven Years?" 


fact 
in 


Bully on Beasr 

£67 PER SECOND ON ARMS 
You Can’? LIVE IN A POLARIS 
Monk Houses Less Bomns 
You Can’? HAVE ’EM Bort 
Cuy AMS Dita 


A large banner spread between two up- 


rights proclaimed the theme of the 
picket: Houszs Nor Bomns, 
An agency photographer took some 


photographs of the picket and of Mr 
Crossman going through the back door 
to avold the pickets. Mr Crossman re- 
fused to accept one of the proffered fact 
sheets. 

The meeting was attended by about 200 
people, Mrs Sheila Berkely Smith, Chair. 
man of Haringey Housing Committee, 
was in the Chair, and the speakers in- 
cluded Mr Norman 
Tottenham, as well as Mr Crossman. 

In his speech Mr Crossman dwelt for 
some time on the repeal of the notorious 


Atkinson, MFP for 


1957 Rent Act and the security of tenure 


that had been given to a large number 
of familes by the government. He also 
explained the new rate rebate scheme 
for those people living just above Na- 
tional Assistance level, and gave notice 
of his intention to 
local uuthorities a scheme that would 
enable them to borrow at 4%. 

On plans for building new homes Mr 


make available to 


Crossman was less precise. He carm- 


that Labour’s promised ‘freedom from 

eviction’ applies to King Hill.” 
Mr Robinson is reported to have said 
that he would do all he can to help. 
The hostel regulations are that women 
and children only can stay there, for 
a maximum period of three months. 
Husbands may only visit during day- 
tune at weekends, and if a family has 
not found a home after three months, 
the children may be separated from their 
mother and taken into the care of the 
County Council. Two men have heen 
jailed (and since released) for sleeping 
at the hostel with their families in de- 
fiance of a court order forbidding them 
to do so. 
Earlier this year, the Minister of Health 
invited the KCC “to review its policy 
and in particular the inflexibility of rules 


bombs 


plained of lack of controls caused by the 
ast government turning the building 
market into a free for all. He said he had 
cut down office building in London to 
enable these resources to be poured into 
the market for houses. In finishing his 
speech he waxed very eloquent, saying 
he wanted, indeed begged councils to 
come to him with housing plans. ‘If 
you ask, you will receive'’ was a typical 
phrase. 


A number of questions were asked of Mr 
Crossman. One of the key questions was: 
“Why had he eut down Haringey Coun- 
cil’s request to build 10,500 houses in 
ten years by 20% in its first 4 years - 
a cut of 813 units; didn’t this show where 
the government’s priorities lay?” He was 
reminded that one Polaris equalled 
12,000 houses. 


Mr Crossman answered that his Ministry 
decided what they thought were within 
a Council’s capabilities - that is why he 
had cut down Haringey’s request. At 
this point he began to sit down. There 
were shouts of “answer the second part 
« What about Pelaris?” ‘fo which he mum. 
bled, “ That is not my pigeon.” Despite 
shouts of “ answer” the chairman passed 
om to the next question, 


Tottenham CN) intends to send Mr 
Crossman a copy of the fact sheet which 
he refused to accept at the back door. 

FooTnore; The fact sheet mentioned by 
Barry Collie states that the Borough of 
Haringey has a waiting list for houses 
of 7,000, of which 2,000 cases are con- 
sidered urgent. The horough also needs 
to rehouse families in overcrowded con- 
ditions and development areas. The 
chairman of the Housing Committee has 
stated that the target of 10,500 houses 
in ten years, since cut by the Ministry, 
would only “scratch the surface” of 
Haringey’s housing problem. 


7pm Monday 13 December 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.1 


Admission by ticket only, 1s 6d each from 


CHRISTIAN ACTION, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CITy 6869). 


Road, Landon N.4. 


Lid, i353 Foathiil 


which prevent husbands from occupy 
temporary accommodation with 
wives and families and which, 
circumstances, restrict the stay ® 
family in such accommodation to 4 
mum period of three months.” The @ a 
cil declined to change its policy, and Wh) 
continued to issue eviction notices, 
families which have overstaye 
three-month period, although theré 
emply rooms in the hostel. bt 
" 


A residents committee, formed to bi 
cise the situation and to fight the Ke 

rules, has been assisted by two left-Wit 
groups, Socialist Action and Solidar™ 
A number of inectings and demons! 
tions have so far heen held, and co | 
councillors sent information on the } No 7} 


Will situation and homelessness in 2 | 
inte 


SSeEeR Ee 


eral, 

The “Friends of King Hill” are asta : 
for assistance of various kinds. Act®) | 
modation is needed for the familia ] 
King fill. Transport is needed to | 

people from the hostel to meetings &s 
demonstrations. Toys, food ete is neé af 
for a Christmas party for the childits 
at the hostel (contact Peggie Denny, 
Fairfield Grove, London §.15.7). Peohy 
who live in Kent can bring pressuteg 
bear on their local county councillor. ® 
ublicise the case in their own dictri 
‘or further information, or to offet % 
sistance, contact Andy Anderson, F 
Tudor Close, Dartford (DA 26188) 
Jim Radford, 5 Clock House Road, Bee 
enham (BEC 7517). 


ss 


Christmas pilgrimage 
for homeless 


The Simon Community has announ 
plans for a “pilgrimage of concel, 
from King HH Hostel to London 
take place from December 17 to 1% 


The pilgrimage is intended to draw pai 
lic attention this Christmas to the ply 
of the homeless and other “ social cas! 
ties.” It will make two overnight sl? 


i 
tt 
iw 


and on Sunday, December 19, walk ‘iit ) Mea). 
London in silence, dispersing on ™ {Sans 
Embankment. J ,;— 
Tom Gifford, Simon Community's Phat 
officer, told Peace News on Tuesday oF - 
Anne Kerr,-MP for Rochester, would 4 
on all three days of the pilgrimages o4 > C 
expected about 120 ta 166 peapta to A i There 
on the first day, and ag many as,? inf Proble: 
on the Sunday. Support) waa comiAs ©] cay },, 
fast for tha project; ea Nas tho 
Information frpare Simon Committ | editor 
St Josepl’s Wouse, 129 Malden ) ave | 
London N.W.5 (GUL 6639), ’ Yon, 
ee aa |) We to 
~ | Voluny 
» ' UOn ig 
Iranian death anc ir 
Ouy 
sentence protest — | specifi 
British and Iranian students will deg comme 
strate on Sunday in an effort to wer | pe! 
the lives of the two men who are UM |) ton," 
sentence of death in Iran, The men yp ) pacts 
sentenced for alleged complicity 19 at berm 
assassination attempt on the Shab, KY | toler i 
the result of their appeal is expe | way y 
= 


shortly. no |! ‘Pansy 
It is thought that the death senté a) In the 


were passed for political reasons, yj) Sater 
warning to others not to engage in 4 yo Us an 
tical opposition to the Shah's regime. "yp | yw, 
special correspondent of Le Monde 9q\! Varigy 
Teheran, Eric Rouleau, reported tt sti] 
November 29 that new arrests were lds | far ag 
ing place and that more trials "4! 38 stij 
be expected in the near future, “ay nd | 
result of the Teheran. trial, mney Minist 
International has submitted to the UMg) ve gj 
Nations a report charzing the Tran “Ondo 
rovernnment with violating the Univé While 
eclaration of Human Rights. 


= 

> 

= 
= 
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Sunday's demonstration will meetin 7 
Senate House, Malet Street, LOMne } j, /8 | 
W.C.1 at 2.80 pm, for a march 1 jot | 

Iranian ambassador's residence. 7 
further information phone PRO 24 


